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There is a jewel which no Indian mine can buy, 
No chemic art can counterfeit; 

It makes men rich in greatest poverty, 

Makes water wine, turns wooden cups to gold, 
The homely whistle to sweet music’s strain ; 
Seldom it comes, to few from heaven sent, 
That much in little—all in naught—content. 
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MOVEABLE SKIN LODGES OF THE 
KASKHKASIAS. 

“The subject of the annexed engraving is one 
ofa peculiarly American character, relating as 
it does to the aborigines of our country. The 

icture represents the skin lodge of the tribe of 
pas ig or Bad Hearts, as they have been 
denominated by the French, a party of which 
was met by the expedition from Pittsburgh to 
‘o the Rocky Mountains, under the command of 
Major Long. The members of the party were 
encountered on their return from a hunting ex- 
cursion to the sources of the Brassis and the 
Rio Colorado of Texas. The ground which they 
chose for their encampment, according to the 
account of Major Long, was a beautiful open 
plain, having the Red River in front, and a small 
river on the left. The plain was suddenly cov- 
ered with the tall, conic lodges raised by the 
squaws, in perfect silence and good order. The 
remainder of the scene, so clearly described, we 
cuote from the account of the expedition. 

“For our accommodation a lodge was spread, 
enclosing as much space as possible ina semi- 
circular area, in such a manner, that the skin 
covering afforded a shade, which was all the 
shelter needed. In order to enlarge this tent as 
much as possible, the covering was raised so 
Ligh upon the poles that its lower margin did not 
extend to the ground by aspace of several feet. 
To remedy this the squaws brought bushes from 
* neighbouring thicket, which they placed 
around the base of the lodge, in such a manner 
as effectually to exclude the sunshine. We 
were sorry to find afterwards that this had been 
done not more from motives of hospitality, than 
to aid them in their design of pilfering from our 
baggage. ; : 

These skin lodges, are the only habitations 
othe wandering savages, during all seasons of 
the year. Those of the Kaskaias differ in no re- 
spect frem those we have prong? described, as 
used by Otees and others of the Missouri Indians. 
The poles, which are six or eight to each lodge, 
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are from twenty to thirty feet in length, and are 
dragged constantly about in all their movements, 
so that the trace of a party with lodges is easily 
distinguished from that of a war party. When 
they halt to encamp, the women immediately 
set up these poles, four of them being tied to- 
gether by the smaller ends, the larger resting om 
the ground, are placed so far apart as to include 
as much space as the covering will surround. 
The remaining poles are added to strengthen 
the work and give it a circular form. 

The covering is then made fast by one corner 
to the end of the last pole, which is to be raised, 
by which means it is spread upon the frame with 
little difficulty. The structure when completed 
is in form of a sharp cone. At the summit is a 
small opening for window, chimney, &c., out of 
which the lodge poles project some distance, 
crossing each other at the point wkere the four 
shortest are tied together. The skin lodge, is 
greately inferior in point of comfort, particularly 
in winter season, to the spacious mud cabins of 
the settled Indians. 

The poles, necessary for .he construction of 
these moveable dwellings, are not to be found 
in any part of the country of the Kaskaias, but 
are purchased from the Indians of the Missouri, 
or others inhabiting countries more plentifully 
supplied with timber. We were informed by 
Bijeau, that five of these poles are, among the 
Bad-hearts, equal in value to a horse.” 


———>——_—_ 
“ BARNEY LEAVE THE GIRLS ALONE.”—A correspoa 
dent of the British Naval Chronicle affirms that this 
musical bagatelle owes its origin to the kiss publicly 
bestowed on the late Commodore Barney, by the 
beantiful Queen of France, on the occasion of his visi: 
to Paris, after his gallant exploits at sea, in the war of 
the Revolution, ‘The maids of honour were all so 
eager to follow the gracious example of the Queen, . 
that it is said the young American became hencefort!: 
an object of envy and dislike to all the beau monde at 
Court. ‘The bagatelle was composed by an Irish off. 
cer who was present when the royal familiarity was 
exhibited. 

















THE MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


Written for the Casket. 
The Mother and Daughter. 
By L. H. M. 
When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds, too late, that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy, 
What art can wash her guilt away ? 


The only art her guilt to cover-- 
To hide her shame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 
And wring his bosom—is to die.—Go.Lpsmirn. 


“The fact of the matter is, Mr. Freeman, that you 
are growing old and cross, and can make no reasona- 
ble allowances for the little peccadillos of youth.” 

“No! the matter of fact is, Mrs. Freeman, that you 
want to be younger than you are, and will listen to no 
arguments tending to a contrary conviction.” 

‘This retort uncourteous, which seemed to be the 
winding up of a very strenuous debate, was uttered by 
a gentleman of about fifty years of age, to a lady whu 
had not numbered above two-thirds of that amount; 
and if the character may be judged from the counte- 
nance, a looker-on would readily have declared the 
dispositions of the pair to be as dissimilar as their ages. 
Mr. Freeman was a man with whom the world had 
dealt hardly ;—born with warm and generous feelings, 
he had early been the dupe of the cunning and the 
cold; and though the cautery of misfortune had not 
wholly consumed those kindly affections, it yet had 
seared and blunted them; disappointment, too,—and 
that, where his heart had most been garnered,—poured 
ns gali into the mk of human nature, and unged his 
words with bitterness; yet, as the rarest and loveliest 
flowers are found upon the'rockiest ground, so beneath 
the caustic coldness of Mr. Freeman’s manner there 
lay a fund of generos ty and goodness, which never 
yet bade the wretched “ go and wailelsewhere.” Like 
many a man who, in matters of importance, is firm and 
decisive, yet easy, to weakness, in trifles, Mr. Freeman 
had suftered himself to be half persuaded, half cajoled, 
into marrying a young woman of considerable person- 
al attractions, but no mind; and from the same desire 
for peace, he had allowed her to run a course of the 
most ridiculous extravagance, hoping that the evil 
would cure itself; but he was begining to discover 
that the disease fed itself, and increased daily ; more- 
over, his quiet and much desired ease suftered continu- 
al interruption trom visitors by day, and parties by 
night, vaned by occasional importunate tradespeople, 
and grumbling servants. But it yas much easier to 
say such doings should cease, thao make his words 
good. Mrs. Freeman was blessed with a resolute 
will, a loud voice, and a most indefatgable tongue. 
She supported her cause with Amazonian courage, and 
declared, with much praiseworthy candour and aston- 
ishing coolness, that she had married to have her own 
way, and have it she would; if Mr. Freeman did not 
like it, he had nubody but himself to blame ; for what 
besides had he to marry? ‘This last argument was 
ternbly convincing, and poor Mr. Freeman would 
echo, with a disconsolate sigh, “What, indeed?” 
Amidst all these annoyances, there was one fountain- 
in the wild waste of ind:fference—one 


spring of jo 
ossom of love was blooming through every discord 
—one voice still sounded true to melody and gentle- 


ness,—Mr. Freeman had a darling child. And well 
did the beautiful Euthanasia merit her doating father’s 
love,—she was the daughter of a southern clime, and 
the sunbright skies of her native land were not more 

endant, in heaven’s own lustre, than her dark, 
soul-fraught eye;—the wild antelope, bounding in 
beauty over the golden sand, was not more true to na- 
ture and to grace, than every motion of her perfect 





form; and yet, her loveliness was forgotten in that | 
something than beauty dearer—the soul—the spirit in 
her face—the generous enthusiasm—the winninc ten 
derness that graced her words and won the hearer’s 
heart with leve. Of the mother of Euthanasia, ques. 
tion nor answer were never made ; that he had met 
her, loved and lost her, in his f reign travels, was alj 
that curiosity could gain of information; and though 
Mrs. Freeman was famed for her fondness for prying 
into secrets, the = Sesame of this one, baffled even 
her ingenuity. Not being, however, ill tempered in | 
the main, the good dame loved Euthanasia very dear. 
ly, m spite of her beauty and the mystery that hung 
about her; and as she had very extraordinary ways of 
showing affection, she had already much injured the 
innocent girl by babbling about her doubts, ideas, and 
own opinion concerning her birth, origin, and bringing 


p. 

The family scene to which we have sans ceremonie 
introduced our readers, took place at Mr. Freeman's 
house,—which house was situate, infinitely to the mor. 
tification of Mrs. Freeman, in Spruce in instead of 
Chesnut street,—the interesting matrimonial dialogue, 
which had seemed nearly endcd, was, by the unlucky 
mention of ages, resumed on the lady’s side with con. 
siderable vigour. 

“ J want to appear younger than I am !—and pray, 
Mr. Freeman, how old am 1?” : 

‘“* Somewhere on the wintry side of thirty, I imagine, 
my dear.” 

“Mr. Freeman, sir, it is a false slander. I was 
twenty-four when I married you, two years age—I 
am sure I sha’n’t forget the time.” 

“Nor I, my dear; my remembrances are both loud 
and striking.” 

“Mr. Freeman, I disdain to answer you, sir! | 
don’t often speak my mind, sir, but when I do | can 
talk as well as my neighbours.” 

“T never doubted it, my dear,” replied he, cooly. 

“Now don’t get into a passion, Mr. Freeman— 
what’s the good of flying out,” demanded his lady, 
whose face and voice began to thieaten a stoim. 
“What is there to make you mad ?—haven’t you got 
an affectionate wife at home, and plenty of good 
friends abroad? Don’t I talk to you, and amuse you? 
Do I leave you ever alone, to be dull ?” 

“No, my dear, you certainly never do,” replied he, 
taking an encouraging pinch of snuff. 

“ Well, and isn’t there the French Countesse la Par- 
venue, who would rather dine here than at any house 
in Philadelphia ?” 

“She is very condescending; don’t you think the 
expensive dishes you have sent from Fussard, for her, 
has any thing to say to it? Then there is the English 

rs. Dashaway—who is so obliging as her? Hem! 
She is pretty considerably in your debt, I believe.” 

“ For shame, Mr. Freeman—ZJ am ashamed of you; 
what objections will you make to Mrs. Canter, Miss 
Serniahtnoe. Mrs. Wouldbefine, and a hundred others 
that visit here, and are so partial to me?” 

“Objections, my dear!” answered Mr. Freeman, 
quietly, “none in the world; they use your carnage 
tor a hack, your house for an hotel, your purse for a 
supply; they compliment you, curtesy to you, an 
laugh at you,—who’s the fool, I pray ?” 

“Go on, go on, sir; I won’t be out of temper; you 
sha’n’t make me angry; and pray, sir—pray Mr. Firee- 
man, since you are so clever and so smart, and all 
that,—pray, Mr. Freeman, what will you say of Sur 
George Charles Belson—what is he, sir?” 

“One, on whom every god hath set his seal to give 
the world assurance of a man!” exclait a th 
voice, breaking in upon the dialogue with tones : 
such aweet fervency, that the listener held his breat 
to hear. It was Euthanasia, ‘Too well used to these 
connubial fracases to pay them much attention, 
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THE MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


teen long seated upon a low pile of cushions, oer 
engaged In arranging papers from a portfolio which lay 
at her feet; by her side was couched a large Italian 
greyhound, of the purest breed, who, with his long 
avery paws stretched across her feet, and his large 
sing eyes bent on her face, lay so graceful and mo- 
tonless as to oe the group a resemblance rather to 
rare statuary than to living, breathing creatures. But 
the smile, which might hold good while the maiden’s 
eves were bent downwards, and her cheek as purely 
wale as the white muslin which draped her, was lost 
when the above words passed her lips. She had sprung 
yy and spoken with a burst of enthusiasm that ha 
called the eloquent blood in volumes to her face ; and 
jow confusion doubled its glow, as the cold eye of her 
iather rested on her. 

“Ha, girl,” he said, slowly, “ and how may you an- 
ewer for him so readily ?” 

Long tongues are sometimes useful, and Mrs. Free- 
man’s was now servicable to her daughter-in-law, for 
she struck in with, 

“ And pray, why shouldn’t she answer for him, pray ? 
For my part, I think it shows her sense; for Sir 
George Ghar es Belson is—” 

“Noble, generous, and true!” interrupted Euthana- 


sa. 

“With a baronetcy and ten thousand pounds a year !” 
edged in Mrs. Freeman. 

The port of a lion—the gentleness of a ring dove !” 
exclaimed the other. 

“The Order of St. George—the medal of Waterloo 
—the tile of a K. C. B.!” shrieked the lady mother, 
ikea gull in a storm. 

“Silence! I command ye both,” cried Mr. Free- 
man, now thoroughly roused; and turning severely to 
his wife, “ Woman, what is this that you have done? 
Who and what is this man to whom youphave dared 
wo introduce my child ?” 

“Lord! here’s a fuss!” retorted Mrs. Freeman. 
Who ishe? Why don’t L tell youhe is an English baro- 
net, with ten thousand pounds a year, and a K. C. B., 
which means King of the Cold Bath, I yg gk 

“A baronet, and Knight Commander of the Bath!” 
murmured her husband, “dangerous enough tinsel 
that. Come hither, Euthanasia—where first did you 
meet this man ?”” 
it. New York, father; in the English consul’s 

ouse.”” 

“And he has followed you here ?”” demanded he. 

“Father,” said Euthanasia, softly—“ father, I hope 
90. oT 
“You hope so! Alas! poor child, has the arrow 
stricken you.so early—why was I not made acquainted 
with this betore ?” 

“Lord have mercy onus, Mr. Freeman! what ex- 
traordinary questions you ask,—deliver us!—why I 
suppose you'll want to know next what I put on in the 
morning, and how often Thany fixes her hair !—come, 
child—come with me; [ want to talk with you about 

e new Sultana sleeves.” 

Mrs. Freeman sailed off as she spoke, with the air 
of a seventy-two, that has just fired a settling broad- 
side, and Euthanasia silently moved to follow her. 
Her father caught her by one of the long, graceful curls, 
Which, untortured by scorching or frizzing, hung in na- 
te elegange down her swan-like throat; and while 
Parental tenderness softened his rugged features, al- 
most to beauty, exclaimed, 

And is there one of these tendrils that is not dear 
‘ome? My child—my darling—guard yourself, . for 
your fond father’s life is bound with yours.” 

Euthanasia burst into teays: “ Father,” she ex- 
Caimed—* father, I will tell you all”—she would have 
wided, but a thundering knock at the door prevented 

¢r words; and Mr. Freeman made a rapid exit to 
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Euthanasia looked long after him, and as the tears 
athered over her straining orbs, and dropped heavily 
rom their dark iringes, she murmured— 

“Have I deserved this love, that can deceive so 
much affection? Oh, Belson! was this enforced con- 
cealment kindly done? no; my father—my kind, ge- 
nerous, trusting parent, it shall last no longer; even if 
it part us forever, my father shall know all.” 

As she spoke of her lover she turned hastily to leave 
the room, and met himself; he took her trembling 
hand, and leading her back, said mournfully, 

“Can it be Euthanasia from whom I have these 
words ? or was she aware I heard them, and wished 
to prove that love which, even in unkindness, is more 
deeply her’s ?” : 

The man who spoke thus, was past the spring—al- 
most the summer of life; yet, years 


“ Had not quenched the open truth— 
The vivid colouring of youth.” 


His bold brow was asthe tablet of unutterable pet 
whereon pride and giocw sere x and imagination, had- 
graven lines, which heightened intellect if they diming 
ished beauty; his proud glance fell like the summe 
flash, and often seemed alike to dare and defy ths 
world; yet it could soften to more than woman’ 
witching tenderness; and though his lip was often 
curved with proud contempt, or galling scorn, it could 
pour forth such words of ic sweetn as made 
the rapt one tremble with delight. And Euthanasia 
loved him—with all the first, deep devotion of a wo- 
man’s heart she loved him,—the very pride and dark- 
ness of his humour but held a stronger mastery over 
her ; she was a young romancer,and storm and shade 
were more beautiful to her enthusiasm, than an unva- 
ried sunlight—the rushing torrent, to the silent stream. 
It was long ere she replied ; and oes she dared not 
vas her eyes, she felt the gaze of Belson to her soul ; 
at last, 

“Sir George Belson,” she said. 

“ Sir George Belson!” interrupted he, passionately, 
and is it so that Euthanasia calls him whom once 
she professed to love? Why not spare this cutting 
coldness, and say at once that you no longer love me ? 

“ Because it would net be true,” replied she, steadi- 
ly—“ do not be so unjust ; Tam not formed to change 
with every passing breath; but this deception to my 
father, preys upon my heart. Oh, Belson! let me but 
have his blessing on our affection, and try me if weal 
or wo, life or death, can alter my regard.” 

Sir George Belson was a mighty master of the hu- 
man heart, and he at once perceived that though Eu- 
thanasia’s generous temper might be won by entreaty, 
it could not be cowed by pride or reproach; he took 
her hand, and raising it to his lips with the most de- 
voted humility, replied, 

“ Even so let it be then, my soul’s best treasure; 
yet do me justice as to the motives which have prompt- 
ed me to conceal what kings might be proud to own. 
Euthanasia, you have heard me speak of my sister; in 
helpless infancy, when deprived of my parents’ foster- 
ing care, she gave her blooming youth to raise ay 
sickly childhood ; willingly she forsook the gay, ad- 
muring world, and devoted herself, her talents ‘and her 
beauty, to solitude and me ;—with unequalled fortitude 
and love, she even resigned the man she loved, lest the 
duties of a wife should make her less mindful of her 
self-imposed charge to me. Now sheis sinking in the 
vale of years, with impaired health, broken spirits, and 
shattered nerves; her last desire is, to see me united 
to a friend of her own; and though neither the lady 
in question nor myself desire the match, we both too 
much revere the dying saint to oppose her wishes open- 
ly. A few weeks—nay, a few days, may close her 
toilsome path, and must he for whom she has done so 


“ 





avoid the dreaded clack of his lady’s visitors’ tongues. 





much, poison the latest dregs of life? Yet, Euthana- 
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sia, let it be so—let your father know, and publish to 
the world, what is, in tact, my dearest joy ; and if you 
are happier, [ will not repine that my sister, mother, 
guide, mstructress, and friend, shall heave her last sigh 
jor my ingratitude and baseness.”’ 

He turned away in deep emotion ; a struggle 
~~ erossed the sweet face ot Euthanasia; then turnin 

io him, with a voice suppressed by tears, she said 

“Use your power over over me well, Belson, for it 
18 great ; never shall it be said, that to gratify my weak- 
ness you wounded a heart like yuur noble sister’s ; let 
the subject drop between us; my happiness is too 
much bound in yours to find peace in what can give 
you pain.” 

He caught her hand, and clasped the yielding girl to 
his manly breast; she raised her soft eyes to speak, 
but the proud, triumphant flash they met from _ his, 
struck cold upon her heart, and releasing herself, she 
said, with some effort, 

“T have a confession to make, and a boon to beg.” 

“They both are granted, love, before they are 
heard.” 

“I hope the first is not of evil omen, George—you 
—_ the ring you gave me as the first pledge of 

ove ? 

“ The ring!”—and a dark shade crossed his bbow— 
“ I remember it well.” 

“ Well, I was the other day, umexpectedly, amidst a 
seene of heart-rending misery. I had emptied my 
purse in the morning for some trifling occasion of my 
mother’s; their wants were urgent, and it was the 
only thing of value L had with me—are yeu very an- 
ery that I left it in pledge with them for money, until 
T could have time to send it?” 

“Perish the paltry bauble!” exclaimed he, “ that 
ring was never a favourite of mine; but you chose it 
because it bore the most trifling value : let me replace 
it with one more befitting the wearer; and yet I am 
angry with you—why, dearest, will you venture this 
precieus life, that is my all of happiness, in scenes of 
disease and squalid misery ? I love your humanity and 
— why not send relief? This fairy form 
ea id never tread but in the courts of affluence and 

ve. 

“Oh! Belson, one kind word is worth more, to a 
suffering heart, than all the gold of India. Leave me 
now ; it is m ‘hour to read to my father, in his library 
—leave me, I pray you?” 

“ Promise me then that I shail see you to-night, at 
Mrs. Gray’s ?” 

“I had forgotten,” exclaimed she, suddenly, “ that 
you would excuse me—there was the boon I would 
have asked—Belson, my father dislikes Mrs. Gray ex- 
eeedingly.” 

The eye of the baronet grew dark as a thunder 
cloud; he drew himself haughtily up to his fullest 
height, and said, 

And it is my request, Euthanasia, that you do go. 
Mrs. Gray is my friend, and as such commands your 
respect. Am I in all things to be sacrificed to your 
father ?” 

“One must concede, and it shall be me; ‘farewell, 
sir—look you de not bend the bow to breaking.” 

Again did the lover prevent her retiring ; and stoop- 
ing from his pride the moment his end was gained, 

ured forth such winning words of gratitude and 

ove, that the bewitched girl too soon stood a willing 
listener. Aslight noise roused them. “Oh, begone !” 
she cried, “ I forget all in hearing you.” 

“ Not without the seal of pardon—by this, and this.” 

“ Hush! do you hear nothing ?” 

“ Yes, my best, love, I hear the beatings ef your 
fluttering heart.” 

“ But,” said the girl, turning fearfully round, “do 
you see nothing ?” 





THE MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


deepening gloom of evening a dark figure seemed to 
move. 

“What mockery is this ?” cried he, aloud—* What 
cowardly eaves-dropper skulks there ?” 

“Not any,” replied a low, tranquil voice, as the 
form of a woman, dressed in sweeping drapery of 
black, advanced up the room. “Iam a poor nun of 
the Order of Charity, and have business with this lady.” 
“With me !” cried Euthanasia, fearfully, s 

“Gvuod woman, if you are begging for your con. 
vent, here is for this lady and myself ; we are engaged, 
you see.” 

“Put up your gold, my vow prohibits my touching 
it; and for your eloquence, try it upon one younger 
and weaker than myself. Lady, I must speak with 

ou. 

. Belson had seemed more daunted by the cold words 
of the nun, than could have been expected; and he 
replied, with effort, “ Lay it then before me—we have 
no secrets together.” 

“ Have you not?” asked she, thrillingly, —“ have you 
no private hope nor fear—no secret sin buried in the 
heart—no small still voice of accusing conscience ?— 
then are you indeed happy.” 

The constraint was now felt powerfully by both, 
and Euthanasia whispered an entreaty to Belson o 
leave her alone with her strange visitor. 

“T fear,” he answered, — ow, “ that she is mad.” 

“ Nb, | am not mad,” replied the nun. “though it 
had been small wonder if I were; for I have known 
treachery, sorrow, and sin enough to turn my brain; 
be not atraid of me, sweet lady, my office is to minis- 
ter by the dying bed, and there I have heard of you. 
The spirit of my order is Charity and Peace, both ot 
which dwell in your heart; virtue like yours should 
fear nothing.” ; 

“ Nor do I fear you, good sister,” replied Euthana- 
sia, promptly, “leave me, Sir George, I request it as a 
favour.” ; 

“Well, I believe these venerable sisters make it a 
point to be paramount wherever they go, so I must 
yield. Farewell! remember we meet to-night at Mrs, 
Gray’s—a Dios, love.” ; 

The nun gazed earnestly after him, then repeating 
his last words solemnly: “To God—to God you 
commend her! Oh, man, man! dare you appeal oa 
Maker’s name as a cover to your guilt! Young lady, 
this ring you left with the palsied woman—speak—he 
who has left you was the giver ?” 

“He was.” ie 

“Even so I feared—and—and—you—you love him’ 

“ What can be your reason for—” 

“ Answer me; as you value your honour, happiness, 
and peace, answer me.” : 

“T do love him then—most fondly—most truly.” _ 

“ And your family—your friends—do they know the 
character he bears” Gees ae 

“Excuse me,” replied Euthanasia, with dignity: | 
“when I licensed you to speak to me on business, 1! 
was no permission to intrude upon my private feelings 
—I wish you good evening.” cat 

“Yet stay, in mercy to yourself, and hear me. 
on me; I have worn this holy habit fifteen years, : 
worn the altarstones with kneeling; I have been by. oa 
deathbed, and wept in agony for the stilly peace Oo 
dapartell ; I am dying now, yet remorse dogs - oi 
steps of death; and the memory of broken oat “ 
lated duties, and foul misdeeds, will drowa the halle- 
lnjabe of ~ pte choir.” i 

e calm, I implore you. ; ae 

“This agony is for oon look on this pee rh 
dashed away the hood, and gazed up in ers wee 
face with a look of the most piercing anguis®: pany 
it was once lovely, flattered and admired, asyoure™ 
See it now, worn with sorrow, lined with care, 


’ 





Belson rose from his knee, and gazed round ; in the 


suming with premature decay. Put your hand upon 
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my heart—feel its faint beatings—soon it will be at 
rest, in solitude and shame, unwept and uncared for. 
Once it bounded with joy and hope; once it made the 
happiness of others’ lives, and the rapture of its own. 
Lak , what has changed me? a specious deceiver be- 
trayed and ruined me! I forsook for him home, hus- 
band, friends, country, and he—he left me. Lady, 
that is the man!” 

“For the mercy of God! not Sir George Belson !” 
gasped the horror-stricken girl. 

“] knew him not by that name, yet it is the same,” 
continued the agitated woman: “that ring was the 
first gift of illicit love—I gave it to him—he gave it to 

ou. I heard of you as the ministering angel in the 
abodes of disease and misery. I flew to save you— 
met and knew him: he is the man.” 

“ Away! I will not believe you; the ring may have 
been bought by him; time has deceived—suffering has 
crazed you; he is far too young to be the same—away, 
I do not believe you.” 

“ Believe me not then,” solemnly replied the nun— 
“go on in your wilful dream of infatuated blindness ; 
go on, but your awaking is nigh. I will save you in 
your despite. J will break the spell that binds you to 
dishonour. Asa humble servant of the mosthigh God, 
I will do my Lord’s bidding in warning your friends.” 

She passed slowly towards the door. Euthanasia 
sprung forward with a cry, to detain her. In the strug- 
zie the slight chain which supported the miniature of 
#8 father, that Euthanasia always wore, burst, and it 
dropped to the fluor. At the moment the lamp was 
lighted outside, and the full glare burst upon the por- 
trait. A scream, wild and hopeless as the cry of a 
broken heart, sounded from the sister of charity; she 
caught up the picture and shrieked rather than said, 

“These features! God! can it be; or do they rise 
to haunt me ?”” 

“Itis the portrait of my father—why does it move 
you thus ?” 

“ Your father !—yours !—will you swear it? Your 
father !—come hither, let me look upon you.” 

She dragged Euthanasia with frantic violence to the 
window, and pushed back the masses of her hair; 
then stared with a fixed and frightful rigidity upon her 
features. Terrified without knowing why, the trem- 
bling girl sunk upon her knees. Slowly gathered the 
large tears over the nun’s glazing eye, and gradually 
ker breast heaved with heavy, convulsive sobs. At 
last nature’s agony reached its climax, and with a 
“a burst of tears she fell prostrate before the girl, ex- 
claiming, 

“Do not curse me—do not curse me.” 

“What is all this ?” cried the voice of Mr. Freeman, 

entering at the moment,—* bring lights here—what is 
this disturbance ?”” 
_ “Stand away,” shrieked the wretched woman, rais- 
tng on her knees, and extending her arms with a low, 
hissing sound of horror : “ I thought you dead ; can the 
grave give up its buried dust to curse the living? Yes, 
curse me then—trample on me—kill me—it will be 
mercy,” 

“Leave us, Euthanasia,” said Mr. Freeman, in a 
suffucated voice: “ no words—obey me.” 

_ Not a sound except the gasping of the woman broke 
the pause, after Euthanasia had departed, for many mi- 
hutes, At last he spoke, and coldh " 

“ Eloisa, why is this? Wretched woman, have you 
hot caused misery enough without breaking the little 
peace I could hope for on earth ?” 

“I did not know you; had I, I would not have) 
dared to crawl hither even for my dying pardon, could 

Jecognize the gallant Lord Eustace Selwyn as Mr. 

reeman, and in America.” 

‘I charge you, woman,” answered he sternly, “that 
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you name not that name. Think ye I will have my 
innocent child poisoned with its false pomp and hate- 
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ful gauds? I have brought her to this free, happy land 
of e pew and virtue, where vice is not masked with 
tinsel rank, to save her from”— 

“ Her mother’s crimes—speak it—there can lay no 
adders in your tongue like those which, for fifteen 
years, have gnawed my heart; and oh! if the tears of 
repentance that have turrowed my cheeks—if the un- 
wearying labours of humility—if the deep remorse 
that is breaking my heart, may be accepted at the 
aa, seat, there—there shall my prayers for her 
avail. 

“« May there be pardon for you there,” said he, tum- 
ing to go. acs 

*Stay,” shrieked the almost fainting creature, “hear 
me, Selwyn, for her sake ; let me but aid to save my 
child, then turn me from your doors to die.” 

“How ! does danger threaten Euthanasia ?” 

“There does. way these tears—avaunt this 
shame—do you remember him who, with boyish 
looks of simplicity and heart of deepest guile, visited 
us in our happy home upon the Tyrol hills ?” 

“ Do I remember !” 

“Selwyn, by the remembrance of that happy home, 
before sin entered or sorrow defiled its beauty ; by the 
love you bore me when you brought me there a re- 
joicing bride; by the gratitude you spoke when first I 
placed our infant in your arms; by my remorse—my 
sufferings—my fast approaching death, I swear to 

ou that the same man is now winding his serpent 
ure around your child.” 

Mr. Freeman (such we continue to call him) turned 
suddenly and stood like one transfixed, gazing upon 
the nun. She folded her arms upon her breast, and, 
with less emotion but deep solemnity, said, 

“ Aye, even so; round her the fatal web is winding ; 
but there yet is time to break its folds. Force can du 
nothing. To save her, reason and feeling must jom to 
give conviction. I conjure you by this holy habit, and 
by the life of humility and prayer that, for fitteen years, 

have led ;—more than all, by an erring mother’s love 
for her innocent offspring, trust me this once.” 

“ Woman!” cried he, passionately, “dare I trust 
you? You broke my generous, trusting confidence ; 
—you left your home—disgraced your family—forsook 
your chil —wretched, erring creature, dare I trust 

on? 

. The woman answered nothing, but fell upon her 
knees and raised her arms appealingly on high; the 
lamp light fell upon her wasted features—misery, hu- 
mility, lowly faith was graven there; but of the sins— 
the feelings of the world, was there nothing. ‘The 
stern nature of Freeman melted; he strove to speak, 
sobbed, struggled with himself, and said 

“J—I trust you. Poor, misguided Eloisa, God pity 
you. I trust you; but, woman, look to it; play that 
angel fair, or may eternal—no—no, I trust you.” 

Fe rushed from the room as he spoke, nor heard the 
solemn “ Amen” of the kneeling creature whom he 
left alone with God and her own heart. 

* * * * * * 

It was about seven e’clock, the same evening, that 
Mrs. Freeman was engaged in the important business 
of dressing for the fashionable soiree at Mrs. Gray’s. 
The toilette was to her a work of immense time and 
importance ; and not contented to leave her really in. 
teresting features to themselves, she contrived so to 
ouetinad them with pearl powder and rouge—to sur- 
round them with sucha chevauz de frise ot false curls, 
talse flowers, and false jewels, as to make them actu. ° 
ally ridiculous and disgusting, And then her dress— 
such flounces, and such furbelows; such ill assorted 
colours, and badly matched stuffs—why she killed all 
the graces at a glance, and might have been haunted 
by Joseph for stealing his coat of many colours. To 
pros others you must first please yourself, says or 
said the elegant Chesterfield. Certainly Mrs. Free- 
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man did the latter poms i but had that refined 
writer contemplated such perversion of his high bred 
dictates, he would have poisoned himself by eating 
mock turtle soup, and found his misery in muslin sheets. 
Fully confident, however, in her own attractions, Mrs. 
Freeman sailed up and down before the pier glass 
wishing, like Alexander, for new worlds to conquer, 
and looking for all the world as if every one (like in 
the Spectator’s dream) had thrown away the ungainly 
ak of their dress, and each absurdity ha pitched upon 
er luckless person. At last, impatient of wastin ther 
sweetness upon the deserted (not desert) room, Mrs. 
Freeman summoned her confidential Abigail, and, af- 
ter making a few preliminary flourishes, began with 

“Judy, hem! have you any taste, Judy ? 

“I guess so, Missis,” responded Judy, opening her 
big round eyes to rounder and bigger proportions, “I 
ean tell whiskey from water, any how.” 

“ You're a fool, Judy; I mean taste indress. What 
would you say to mine, for instance ?” 

“That I be monsera giad to have it,” replied the 
coloured grisette, readily, “its just the picture of what 
black Mauritia cleared out to marry in.” 

“Get out with you,” exclaimed the indignant lady, 
“and call Misa Thany here ; it’s time to go.” 

Slowly d:d Euthanasia obey the summons; her face 
was pale, and her dress very simple. She was fol- 
lowed by her greyhound, who looked anxiously up in 
her face, as if to ask what was her disquiet. 

“ Mercy on me, child, what an object you are! You 
are enough to frighten the crows, as Mrs. Dashaway 
ways here, let me fix you.” ee \ 
: No, said Euthanasia, positively, “if I go at all,it 
* Well, but have a bunch of peonies or a sunflower 
in your hair; have these aqua merines round your 
throat; and a leetle, tiny touch of rouge.” 

“Madam, my feelings are not suited to flowers and 
gems. I go because I have said I will; because any- 
thing, even despair, is preferable to this suspense; but 
I am a mourner in heart, and will not wear the gar- 
ments of rejoicing.” 

“ us all! Shore's a high horse. Don’t I know 
better than you, Mis#; and I tell you it is highly im- 
pertinent to make ypurself singular ; and to go in that 
wishy-washy way, is—is—is mighty improper, Miss.” 

“Well, Madam, it may be so: let us drop the sub- 
ject, and each retdin our own opinion, I await your 
pleasure.” 

Mrs. Freeman knew vaatly well that, though res- 
pectful, Euthanasia was never subservient; so, like a 
skiltul general, she avoided the impregnable part and 
opened a battery elsewhere. 

“ Now, Thany, you are a good enough girl, but of 
course you can’t know as well as me, who am older, 
aud also a married woman; so I am going to give you 
some good advice. In the first place, you don’t enter 
a room at all as the elect should: this way, for in- 
stance.” Unfortunately, in her dignified perambula- 
tions, as the elite should do, Mrs, Freeman trod upon 
the greyhound’s long, extended paws, who, ac. 
knowledging her “airy tread” with a howl, would 
have received no gentle salute in return, but for the in- 
terference of his mistress. 

“Do not strike the faithful animal, madam, I have 
heard. he was my mother’s, and as such he is dear to 
me. Alas! 1 never knew a mother’s fostering care ; 
I never had her love to guide me—her fond bosom to 
weep upon.” 

Mrs. Freeman, who had taken her cue from the 
tears in Euthanasia’s eyes, was now deliberately pre- 
paring her handkerchiet. When it was unfurled, she 
extended her arms, and swimming up to her daughter- 
in-law, proffered her bosom as a substitute ; and con- 
sidering that, besides double rows of standing lace, and 
treble flounces of falling blonde, there was swung a 
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watch, chain, and seals, three rows of transparent to 
paz, one locket of rough gold, one amie ot polished 
amber, besides innumerable breast-pins, &c., it mus 
have been a coinmodious resting-place. Euthanasia 
faintly smiled, and bent over her dog. It was clear t, 
the larmayante dame that she could not squeeze out a 
tear, so she wisely folded up her movchoir brode, an 
having flattened it with a little eau de mouseline. she 
proceeded to call another cause. : 
“Thany, you'll see Sir George Charles Belson to. 
night.” She started. “ Now pray, my dear, take ad. 
vice from me ; remember he is a K. ©. B.; and if he 
says he loves you, say ‘thankye, sir, and if he asks 
you to have him, say ‘if you please, sir” and"— 

“ Mrs. Freeman, excuse my interruption, but you 
waste your words. Sir nr Belson is, I own, in. 
expressibly dear to me, if he be what I have fond!y 
pictured him; but if—if he be base and vile, I will rend 
this weakness from my heart, though every fibre burst 
as I tear it away: to-night—aye, to-night will decide, 
Madam, I follow you.” 

" Lord, beSgood to us! here’s passions, rages, hurri- 
canes, and storms; but let us go—we are late; but 
the Countesse le Parvenue says, it is hot town to be 
late—come away.” 

"The company were all assembled; the lights were 
blaz ng cheerily ; and the music, mixed with many gay 
voices, sounding merrily, asthe carriage of Mrs. Free. 
man drove to an. Gray’s house, in —— ——, and the 
pom which had been gathering over the brow vi the 

ostess, and some others, dispersed at once when their 
names were sounded through the room. 

Mrs. Gray was a lady of a certain age, without the 
least pretensions to beauty; for her tace was so hope. 
lessly ploughed by that scourge of features, the small- 
pox, that even MacAdam might have despaired of 
evening it. Her eyes were stnall and cunning, ren- 
dered more so by hundreds of wrinkles puckered be- 
neath them; nor did she ever fully face those to 
whom she spoke. But her voice redeemed these un- 
pleasantries, for it was true, in every tone, to harmony 
and blandness. In her dress and manners, Mrs. Gray 
was perfect—there was not one singularity—nothing 
particular, on which the attention could rest ;—there 
was no glare of colour—no forcing of effect—all was 
easy, elegant, and lady-like. Her words were always 
natural in their fascination ; it was the touteensemble 
of her manner that carried you along without being 
conscious where laid the charm. Mrs. Gray said, and 
wished it to be believed, that she visited the first circle 
in Philadelphia. It is ilf manners to contradict a lady, 
yet those who have ever been within that graceful 

roup, might readily declare Mrs. Gray was not one o! 
them. Gay, but polished ; cheerful, but correct ; easy, 
but dignified, none who once mixed there can mistake 
that > Sarai’ coterie. In the soirees of Mra, Gray, 
mea formed the greater number ; what women there 
were, were either coldly constrained or daringly free : 
ne, no; Mrs. Gray had not the pass to that happier, 
easier Almacks. 

Mr. Freeman, not mixing at all with the world in 
which he lived, knew nothing of the vortex through 
which his wife and child were rushing; sometimes 
when disturbed by too late a return, he would bestow 
a blessing on Mrs. Gray as the cause, but soon lor 
peace give up the contention. Such, then, was the 
lady who rose with a bland smile to welcome her vis:- 
tors; and taking a hand of each, said, _ 

“Oh! you are sad truants; do you give Us 80 
ot your company, to make us prize it still higher ? 
must cite you in the court of politesse, to answer fors 
breach of etiquette, if you neglect me thus again. 

Mrs. Freeman bowed, and Mrs. Freeman bobbe«. 
She had never heard of such a court nor sucha ayo 
but she felt sure all was right, and so she bobbed an 
bowed the more. 
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“Sir George Belson,” continued Mrs. Gray, “I ap- 
int you my counsel : there is the defendant ; see you 
do your ye yrs Come, my dear madam, here 
ae Mrs. Shuffle and Mr. Cutwell, who would not 
touch a card till your arrival. I must not tell you 
what Col. Talbot said about your skill and beauty, lest 
[make Mr. Freeman jealous.” : 

“Qh, Mistress Gray, I lost so much last time to 

sir George, I feel ashamed to play again without pay- 
ing him.” 
"4 Duals that is an excellent joke; do but plead his 
gause with yonder fair tyrant, and the debt is cancelled. 
Shall it be cassino or brag to-night? ecarte used you 
very shabbily.” ; 

“Bur, marm, I—I am not over-stocked to-night ; 
Mr. Freeman is vastly stingy, and”— 

“Exactly, a / dear lady ; your views and mine per- 
fectly agree. It is well to lay these lordly men under 
obligations sometimes, that we may display our grace 
inretumning them. Sir George, mon amie, ici si vous 

ait, Mrs. Freeman wisely objected to the encum- 
rance of a purse, and allows you the honour of being 
her banker.” 

“The condescensions of Mrs. Freeman and _ her 
lovely daughter make me a bankrupt even in thanks,” 
revlied the polished baronet. 

Euthauasia started. “ Madam, will you not send 
for vour purse ; pray—pray, Sir George”— 

“My deer girl, the eyes of the room are upon you,” 
interrupted Mrs. Gray, looping her arm in Euthana- 
ea’s, and leading her away: “ come, fair novice, these 
trifling arrangements are things of course ;—tell me 
how you like these night blooming Ceres, and these 
foreign moonlight warblers, that only sing by night; 
each are typical of woman, my love, whose feelings 
and heart should open by night only.” 

“They are beautiful indeed,” she answered ,soft- 


y. 

“Do you draw? are you fond of engravings? here 
aresome of Bartolozzi’s, and are counted fine ; here is 
Hero and Leander—poor fellow, he looks very noble 
lying there dead, but a live lover 1s preferable, is it not? 

ere is Romeoand Juliet, the passionate Italian; what 
fire in her eyes—what soul of passion in her looks. 
What is here? Parasine and Hugo, Juan and Haidee 
—are they not superb?” 

“Yes—no—I——where is my mother-in-law— 
where is Mrs. Freeman ?” 

_“Oh! the earth has not made a sup 
is Sir George--he will tell us,” repli 
perlect sang froid. 

“What art in lure or wile has brought this brilliant 
flush to my Enuthanasia’s cheek, Mrs. Gray; I shall 
grow jealous of you, if you can make her bliesh,” ex- 
claimed the gallant baronet, as he joined them aad 
took an arm of each. 

“Really, I believe it is the heat that is your rival, 
and not me, baronet; can you give us neither lemon- 
¢ or wine to allay it ?” : Fe 
.,,Uady, to hear is to obey,” replied he, smiling: 

Euthanasia, my best love, will you not have some ?” 

“Some lemonade, I will.” 

“Yes—and, Sir George, pray see it is well mixed,” 
sid Mrs. Gray, with a slight emphasis on the last 
words: “ servants do all things so carelessly. Come, 
my young guest, they are singing yonder; music, you 

now, is the food of love ; let us hear them.” 

wuthanasia placed her hand to her brow. “How 
unreal all this seems—as if some enchantment were 
round me—as if you all spoke and acted something 
awranged before; why do | feel thus ?” 

Mis. Gray darted a quick look upon her companion, 

t rapidly withdrawing it, answered, 

Aud why not yield unhesitatingly to such enchant- 
Ment. Life, my love, has but few roseate hours, and 


r of her; here 
the lady, with 
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tude to our High Priest, joy, to resist his influence ; se 
cone then, goddess fair and free, 


‘In Heaven yclept Euphrosyne ; 
And if i give thee honour due, 
Mirth admit me of thy crew.’ 


You see, even Milton, the poet of religion, argues for 
pleasure ; believe me, none but the cynic and the fool 
can deem it wrong,” 

Euthanasia tried to breathe—tried to rally her rea- 
son; she felt oppressed by the luxury, the voluptuous. 
ness around her. Stunned by flattery and sophistry, 
urged by passionate entreaty, softened by her own 
loving heart, she almost reeled beneath their united 
rower; a mist came over her eyes, and she felt faint. 

elson joined them, and received an expressive look 
from Mrs. Gray. 

“ Miss Free:nan will be better in my boudoir, baro- 
net; the heat is too much for her here——push now 
or never,” she added, in a low tone, “I will see to 
the mother.” 

As the accomplished votary of vice expected, she 
found Mrs. Freeman seated at the gaming table, ra- 
pidly losing the vast sum Sir George had given her,t > 
sharpers and blacklegs; with a flushed face and ach- 
ing heart, the wretched woman began to feel the toils 
into which she had.run; aod as card after card cane 
up wrong, and eagle followed eagle, in quick succes- 
sion, even the bland voice of Mrs. Gay failed to en- 
courage or soothe her. At last she wasagain without 
a cent, and Mrs. Gray advised her to make another 
effort to redeem her loss. It was against her, and she 
rose up stunned and tortured, in debt five hundred dol- 
lars to Col. Talbot. 

“Jt is unfortunate,” said Mrs. Gray, emphatically, 
“ but debts of honour must be paid.” 

“Can-—can you assist me ma’m ?” stammered out’ 
the ashamed and miserable woman. 

“TI, my dear eng I never keep a dollar; it is 
putting temptation to play, out of my way; I am the 
worst person in the world to ask.” 

“T—I will leave my watch, and—and—oh, Lord! 
what will become of me ?” id 

“Come, don’t blubber,” exclaimed Col. Talbot, 
roughly ; ” ro are a pretty enough creature, if you 
wer’n’t so beplastered with frippery and paint: we'll 
settle all that.” 

“Sir, I desire—I command you not to touch me: 
Mrs. Gray, will you see this—madam—sir”"— 

“Indeed,” said Mrs. Gray, rising, “indeed, my dear 
lady, I have nothing to say to it; only pray make 
no seena here; you and the Colonel can, I pA say, 
accommodate matters: he is a gentleman of honour.” 

“T will give you, sir, a draft upon my husband; he 
pt gexdly pay it for the lesson I have learned this 
night. 

Bon honour, madam, just as you please,” respond- 
ed the luminous militaire, who was more than half 


tipsy. 
Where, oh God! 


“And now let me go home. 
where is Euthanasia?” exclaimed the startled Mrs. 
Freeman. 

“ Perfectly safe, in the charge of the baronet.” 

“'The baronet! Ifany harm comes to her, Mr. Free- 
man will kill me; let me go tv her; I will go to her, 


I say”— 

- ive: Freeman, I wish to make no disturbance 
with you, but I must make bold to tell you, that you 
neither can nor shall go to her. You forget that Sir 


George has purchased your acquiescence with five 
thonsand dollars.” 

“Oh God!” sereamed the wretched woman, “Iam 
undone; I have undone myself and my imnocen: 
charge.” : 

She fell into her chair in strong hysterics, and the 





“is our bounden duty to improve them; it is ingrati- 





infernal party began, in some alarm, to apply restora- 
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tives; just then a sign made to Mrs. Gray, and she 
hurriedly left the room. Sir George was was waiting 
for her outside. 

“Tt is hopeless to prevail upon her without a pre- 

tence of marriage; is that fellow ready to play the 
priest ? It must be now or never, for things have drawn 
to a crisis.” 
' “ Really, Sir George,” said Mrs. Gray, who, like all 
selfish people, was ever alive to her own interest— 
“really I don’t halt like these doings. If you can 
make a fool of the girl, why it is all in the way of bu- 
siness; but a mock marriage brings one under the 
law, and may give my house a name.” 

“Do not think of it, my dear madam,” exclaimed 
he, “ I will recompense you a thousand fold for any 
inconvenience; she is now so wound up by agitation, 
hurry, and emotion, that she may be won to consent. 
It this golden opportunity passes, it will never return ; 
and with it is lost your promised premium.” 

“ You argue very sensibly,” replied Mrs. Gray, with 
a smile; “go back then, aud I wi arrange it; where 
is she ?” 

“In your boudoir; and bye the bye, Gray, has an 
one the entree there, besides myself, for I thought 
heard a voice there ?” 

“ Bless me, no!” replied Mrs, Gray, in much alarm, 
“here, Mauritia, has any one been up to the blue room 
to-niglit ?” 

The servant, with some contusion, owned that she 
had admitted a lady up to change her shoes; and after 
several severe reprimands, the worthy couple separated, 
each to their own praiseworthy occupations. 


Like the bird to which it erst belonged, my grey 
gos quill is very mutable. I do not pique myself, 
ke the renowned Cervantes, with following one un- 
broken line—patience, gentle reader, the scenes will be 
shifted but this once more, and then the curtain will 
fall before me and my humble attempt to panne you. 
It was in a room where luxury and elegance vied 
with each other for mastery—where the senses were 
courted by every blandishmy nt, and vice had done her 
utmost to veil herself in beauty ;—it was here that, stun- 
ned by emotion, misled by sophistry, agitated by ten- 
derness, and centused by every warring sentiment, 
Euthanasia sat alone. She strove to think, she strove 
to pray, but the spell was over her spirit, and bound 
her down witha mighty power. Her guardian angel 
seemed to slumber, and silent, stupified, almost sense- 
less, she yielded impassively to the stream of events 
which hurried her along. One only friend was with 
her—her faithful greyhound, who had contrived to 
elude the Argus eyes of Mrs. Freeman, in the car- 
riage, and had kept close to his mistress ever since, 
now laid couched at her feet, and frequently, with the 
privileged boldness of an old favourite, pushed his lon 
nose into her hand, as if to demand his accustom 
caress. The parting footsteps of Sir George had 
scarcely died away, when a low sigh sounded through 
the room. Euthanasia gazed fearfully round; a e 
male form stood by her, dressed in the well remem- 
bered habit of the Tyrol; at the moment the do 
sprang up, and with a long, protracted whine dl 
led towards the stranger, jumping and rolling, as if in 
the very madness of delight. strange, indefinable 
awe gathered over the heart of Euthanasia ; something 
there was so sudden, so spiritual, in the unheard o 
entrance of the strauger,—in the long unseen, yet still 
loved dress of her native home ;—the agitation of the 
dog, too, was most unaccountable, and she tried to 
speak to him in vain; her tongue clove to her mouth, 
and she set motionless, gazing upon her unlooked for 
visitor. ‘There mute and stl it stood, with face as 
deathly pale as the shrouded corpse, and dark, beseech- 
ing eyes fixed on Euthanasia; the raised hand was so 
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allid brow ; and somethi 


there was of dim re 
rance about the figure, which haunted the Soar 


the terrified girl, like the vague phantoms of a 

with which we struggle but cannot break. At ee 
low, sweet tones, the dreaded stranger spoke; there 
was a softness in her voice that instantly dispelled the 
horror of Euthanasia. 

“ Euthanasia,” she said, “once again I am come to 
warn, to save you; the toils are set—the lure jg laid - 
but the of eye God slumbereth not; and the victim shaii 
be rescued in triumph, even at the eleventh hour.” 

“ What is it that you mean ?” 

“Have you then so soon forgotten me? or, does the 
change of dress efface all resemblance to the Sister o! 
Charity? See, my child, it 1s for you that I have aid 
aside the holy habit, which I vowed never to change 
with life; this is the dress in which my false seduce; 
lured me from my innocence and home ; I have pre. 
served it to weep over in anguish, by day and nighr, 
and now it will strike horror to his remorseless heart.” 

“ You are deceived, good sister—believe me you are 
—he denies it most solemnly, most sincerely.” 

“ Put it then to the proof,—I say to you, that is the 
man who, with treachery and foul falsehood, deceived 
and ruined me; is the man who too soon after 
reproached and scorned me for my guilt ;—that is the 
man”—she lowered her voice—* who, in a fit of un- 
—— rage, struck a coward’s blow to the heart 

e had betrayed, and left me there to die. Do you 
doubt me ?—behold the dagger, blazoned with his 
" and stained—lady, that crimson rust is from my 

ood !” - 


“With senwenns eve I have followed you here; 
by heavy bribes to those who are only faithful to the 
best purchaser, I have ascertained that an infernal de- 
ception is in contemplation ; this house is itself a sink 
of iniquity ; those around you the basest of the base ; 
I would have you save yourself.” 

“What would you have me to do?” asked the 
trembling girl. 

“ Give me that muffling cloak and veil, in which the 
false villain strove to steal you away ; well and nobly 
did you resist his lures; give me now that veil, and 
take my place behind thuse curtains; if he do not 
verify my words, and accuse himself, lét my punish- 
ment in another world be bitter as it has been in this.” 

Euthanasia put both hands to her forehead. 

“I know not what is true or what is false ; 80 many 
things are told me; so many contradictory assertions 
made, that I am stunned and confused between them. 
If ngs be honest, why this masquing and disguise ' 
Why not meet him openly ?” 

" ause,” replied the nun, sadly—* because 1 
would have you assert your own dignity, and be your 
own salvation; but time wears, Euthanasia, I can 
make but one more appeal to you :—had you—forgivs 
this weakness—do you remember your mother? 

. sey mother! gracious heavens! did you know 
er 


—hark ! their steps are on the stairs—choose now, bor 
the crisis is at hand ?” . ¥ 
“ Here, take the cloak and veil,” exclaimed Eutha- 


nasia, throwing them off; “ you knew my beloved | 


my sainted mother, and will not deceive her child; 
trust you with my happiness—oh, beware ! ‘ 

She retired, in deep emotion, behind the long cu 
tains which hung over a bay window. The nun 100% 
ed after her with a lingering gaze of sad affection, then 
hastily wrapping herself in the cloak, she seate r 
self where Ddeaune had been; and the greynoun 
who, with the wonderous instinct of the dog, ad, “ff 
ter fifteen years, recognized his long lost mistress, 
himself contentedly down at her feet. 





transparent and thin, it hardly veiled the light from the 


The door opened, and Sir George Belson entered, 


“ Horrible! most horrible!” shuddered Euthanasia. | 


“TI did—I was—no, I was not her friend; bat—but 
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ith an eye brightened by anticipated triumph, accom- 
7 Neg a man dressed in black, and an attendant. 
e ran forward to the supposed Euthanasia, and drop. 
ng on his knee, spoke to her in the softest tones 
which art or seduction could supply : ; 

“My soul’s best treasure, will you not forgive this 
feverish impatience of the heart that adores you? Be- 
hold this holy man, Euthanasia—will you not consent 
that he may secure to me a treasure, without which 
life is valueless? Oh! be above the weak scruples of 
your sex, and trust yourself to one who will shrine you 
in his heart of hearts! If I make you not now irreyo- 
cably mine, I feel that I shall forever lose you. My 
sister urges on the one hand—your father denies his 
consent on the other; Euthanasia, I will not survive 
your logs, and my blood will be on your head if you 
deny my prayer.” se ; 

His ep voice sounded like distant musie, and all 
was 8) still when he ceased that ancient chaos seemed 
to reign ry te the apartment. Alas! there were 
two beating hearts there, whose wild pulsations al- 
most stopped the breath of life. 

“You do not speak—oh! let me read this gentle 
silence as a soft consent ; give me your hand—it trem- 
bles, love—Euthanasia, can you fear to trust me? then 
hear me, eternal heavens, and se judge me God, who 
reignest there, if I have in aught deceived, or falsely 
spoken—if ever to mortal being I breathed before 
hese words of passion, may the grave give up its 
mouldering dust, and the long buried dead appear to 
blest me!’ 

His hand was on the veil as he spoke; that and the 
cloak dropped at the moment, and the wretched vic- 
tun of his guilt stood before him, as if his awful adju- 
ration had been heard at the dread tribunal of God, 
and the earth given pay prey to confront him in his 
blasphemy. ‘There she stood, in the very dress in 
which she had last past her husband’s threshold, hold- 
ing the damning ee of his atrocity, in the blood- 
stained dagger, with ashy brow, and fixed, glazing eye, 
as though she even now pleaded against him in the 
last, dreadful Judgment day of Earth. Backward 
rushed the horror-stricken man ; the hair stood erect 
upon his head; his failing limbs shook beneath him; 
and the cold sweat dro trom his livid brow ; groans 
burst from his heaving chest, as if his agony and awe 
precluded words. At last, with a how! like that of the 
eternally tormented, he cried, 

“What want ye here ! ye are rotten and dead, and 
the earth has covered ye! What want ye here? did 
I not feel your last quivering convulsions !—did I not 
hear your lastest gasp! Why do ye come to me?—I 
never loved ye—it was your happy husband that I 
hated. What do ye here ?—I scorned thee—spurned 
thee—and trampled on thee !” 

“Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord,” solemnly said 
the nun, “and I will repay it.” 

_ “Vengeance!” howled the infuriated wretch, “ it 
isfalse as hell; there is no vengeance—no Lord—look 
atme—am not I blessed with every earthly good, and 
have I canted and prayed? Where is Eustace Sel- 
wyn—he who, because he was my superior and my 

nefactor, I hated—where is he, the generous and 
g00d—why forsaken—poor, miserable—perhaps dead 
—ha! haf ha! 

“No, unhappy man,” said the man who had been 
named as Mr. Freeman, entering and coming slowly 
lorward—* No! Eustace Selwyn lives, to pity thee— 
o tell thee that, wronged and wretched as he has 
been, he has never been unsupported by his God, nor 
deprived of an unstained conscience ;—he lives to tell 
thee, miserable and baffled villain, that the hand of 
tat all-seeing God has arrested thee in thy triumphant 
wickedness, and shielded the innocent with its buck- 
et of power.” 


A noise, as of a heavy fall, interrupted the words of 
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Freeman ; he and the half fainting nun rushed towards 
the curtains, and the father lifted and brought out the 
insensible form of Euthanasia. Like a crushed flow- 
er she hung over his arm, her long dark hair stream- 
ing around her, as in sorrow ; and while the anguished 
mother bent over her in speechless woe, a strong re- 
semblance could easily be seen between their pallid 
faces. Sir George Belson, who had overcome the be- 
lief that he beheld the dead, struggled to assume again 
his daring audacity, and in satanic tones addressed 
the group— 

«This is really a very dramatic performance ; rela- 
tionships are fast springing up between us. I am dis- 
appointed in establishing a very tender claim to that 
young lady’s regard, so perhaps I may more 
pga in claiming a title to her respect as a fa- 

r. 

“ Man! man!” shrieked the woman wildly. 

“Silence !” said Mr. Freeman, sternly: “ heed not 
the maddened ravings of a disappointed villain; my 
child—my child, look up to bless your father with a 
word.” 

“ Really, Lord Eustace—or Mr. Freeman, since I 
understand that is your nom de guerre—I beg to con- 
gratulate you on your acquisitions :—a lady wife—no 
ghost, but very substantial flesh, as fair, as frail—but 
that’s nothing; then there is your beauteous daugh- 
ter—she will look rather coldly before company, no 
doubt, but once”— 

“Once,” said Euthanasia, raising herself with infi- 
nite dignity—* once, sir, she loved you with all the 
deep tenderness of a woman’s heart, who pictured you 
as perfect as she wished you to be; but that time ia 
Dg mask has fallen—the serpent has unrolled 

is hideous folds—and as I may be forgiven by my 
father, and my God, do I new infinitely spurn and 
from my soul despise thee.” 

Mr. Freeman looked with parental delight upon his 
lovely child, now more lovely in the dignity of mind, 
while the eyes of the erring mother were fixed upon 
her, as if their straining love would service even de- 
spar and death. 

“Can this be possible?” asked Belson, in his most 
seducing tones; “do I hear this from the gentle Eu- 
thanasia ? not thus, a few hours since, did she repulse 
my love.” 

“Tt is most true,” replied the noble girl, firmly, 
“that love was then my glory, for 1 thought you wor- 
thy of it; now it ts my shame and sorrow, that ever 
the whiting of the sepulchre could have hidden its 
foulness from me. Man, hear ine repeat, that I wi'- 
lingly and forever renounce you--that I cast youfrom 
me as a thing even too vile to trarnple on !” 

There was the conviction of truth in her words and 
manner; mutiering a deep curse, Belson rushed frora 
the room. 

“T.ord, now lettest thy servant depart in peace,” 
sighed the erring woman, as she fell staggering to the 
floor. ‘The strength of purpose which had Ritherto 
upheld her now failed, and long worn and exhausted 
nature sunk beneath the teusion; her mission was ful- 
filled; her penitence accepted ; and the angel of mercy 
was rapidly loosing the earthly cords which held her 
struggling spirit from its rest. 

Mr. Freeman and Euthanasia ran to support her ; 
she looked up with a dying smile-- 

“T’o die thus, is to be most blessed—can’st thou for- 
give me, Eustace ?” 

“ Forgive thee, Eloisa—aye, as thine eternal Judge 
has forgiven thee. My child, kneel for your mother’s 
blessing.” 

“My mother! Oh God! must I find her but to lose 
her—live—live, oh, injured saint! live, as now, to 
guard and save your child.” 

“My God! my God ! 1 thank thee; my husband— 
my child—now again J dare to call them «o—one last 




















bless my”— 
It was over; the dy sinner had entered into 
peace. Over the agony of the bereaved child we throw 
a veil; it was long ere she would be torn away from 


a corpse. : 

r. Freeman having sought and found his terrified, 
sobbing, miserable wife, brought her to the scene. It 
was an awful contrast between the besmeared face, 
torn finery, and agitated sobs of the silly votary to 
folly, and the silent ashy corpse of her who had paid 
its fearful penalty. He took a hand of each, and spoke 
to them solemnly— 

“Tet not this dreadful lesson be*lust ; behold the 
end of vanity and pride; there kneel beside that life- 
less clay, and ask those cold remains of al! that was 
once lovely, happy, and innocent—ask them to reprove 
your maddening folly. Go each to the solitude of 
your chamber, and commune with your own heart in 
stillness; learn that the wages of sin is death, and 
pray that God may keep you out of temptation.” 

—<_— 
Written for the Casket. 


THE FIRST OF JUNE. 
ADDRES?ED TO MRS. ——, 
Occasioned by seeing her after a long absence. 
The first of June, the first of June, 
How sweet to memory it appears ; 
Even now shines forth the silver moon 
As erst it shone in other years; 
Even now her lovely light is cast 
O’er flood and field, as when we met ; 
And when I gaze upon the spot, 
By thee, perhaps, long since forgot, 
The aged oak, the mossy seat, 
By nature made for love’s retreat, 
And think of moments spent with thee, 
Beneath that much loved, towering tree, 
Ah! how can I forget? 


embrace—may the eternal Lord of Heaven pardon 
my sins, and bess les 
































































Ah! how can I forget the past, 
‘That o’er my soul a gloom hath cast ? 
Ah! how can I forget 
The moonlight eve, the shady grove, 
The vows, the sacred vows of love, 
When hand in hand [ pledged to thee, 
All that thy own lips pledg’d to me; 
‘That death alone—not all love’s darts 
Should ever sever our fond hearts: 
That no proud rival e’er should find 
A resting place in either mind; 
That no obstruction e’er should be 
A barrier to our constancy. 
Ah! can | e’er forget the hour, 
In love’s all silent, sacred bower, 
When last we met? 
No, never, till in death’s retreat, 
This fond heart shall have ceased to beat ; 
No, never till my memory 
Shall sadly cease to dwell on thee, 
And hope and bliss, and all are cast 
In the wide ocean of the past, 
Shall I forget the mossy seat, 
The moonlight eve, and love’s retreat, 
The lonely walk, the antique door, 
Where I into thine ear did pour 
Affection’s thrilling tale, and strove 


i 





To winthy gentle soul to love; 
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Nor did I strive in vaih—to me 

Thou did’st confide—oh, ecstacy ! 

The blissful words, that never, never 
Should aught on earth our fond hearts sever. 


Ah! those were days of happy youth, 
My heart was pure, my words were truth ; 
I did not meanly sigh 
To win the lovely flower, then fling - 
It from me, as an idle thing, 
Upon the earth to die. 
Oh no! I loved thee with a pure 
And holy love, that must endure. 
Prom boyhood’s early day I gave 
Myself to be thy willing slave; 
I did not feel a bliss or care, 
Thy bosom did not deeply share ; 
No kiss from other lips, no smile 
Could e’er thy absent hours beguile : 
For oft at midnight I have stole, 
To gaze on thee, with all my soul— 
To mark thy smile, and girlish glee— 
To muse on love, and worship thee. 


Oh! there is in the human heart 
A cord, that vibrates in our youth ; 
It can to life more joy impart, 
More peace, more pleasure, and more truth, 
Than after years may ever prove— 
It is the cord of youthful love ; 
Yet broken once, it must remain, 
It never can vibrate again. 
Thus hath it been, thus have I known 
Its ne’er to be forgotten tone : 
For, since the hour | bowed to thee, 
Ive tasted nought but misery— 
I saw thy loved, thy worship’d charms, 
Given to grace a rival’s arms— 
I saw my happiest hopes take wing, 
And felt, I was a blasted thing— 
A wreck, cast off on life’s dark tide, 
To perish, without helm or guide; 
And since that hour a wretch I’ve been, 
But every fault, and every sin, 
Ill-fated love gave origin. 
Accursed jealousy 
First bade me doubt thy sacred word, 
Which love had pledged, and love had heurd, 
And pride my bosom’s anger stirred, 
To end in misery. 
Since that dark hour a dreary gloom 
Hath made my life a living tomb : 
The flowers bloom not so brightly now, 
As when I listened to thy vow, 
The moonlight nights of June. to me, 
Bring not the bliss they brought with thee ; 
And even nature seems to wear 
A mournful sadness in her air. 


Oh! [ have sought the bubble, fame, 
To banish from my heart regret; 
But wealth, nor even the proudest name, 
Can make me e’er forget 
The happy hours, the blissful years, 
Now changed to sorrows’ sins and tears ; 
In dissipation’s dreary wave 
I plung’d to find oblivion’s grave— 








To find oblivion to the woe 

That darkened all my life, but, oh ! 

The sting but sharper pierced my heart, 
Keener became the demon’s dart, 

Till agony, remorse, and pain, 

Bade me to virtue turn again. 

{| sought society and gave 

To mirth the heart of love's fond slave ; 
But vain the task, for misery 

Shone through the mask of mirth and glee; 
I smiled with those that smil’d and bowed 
At beauty’s shrine, «nd talk’d aloud 

With those who talk’d, but joy again 
Knock’d at my weary heart in vain. 


The years of hope and passion gone, 
Are but the record of regret, 
For I am left in life alone, 
And never can forget 
The happy scenes of sunny June, 
The mossy seat, and silver moon, 
The silent walk and shady grove, 
Where first I won thy heart to love; 
But fare-thee-well! and may’st thou long 
Be happier than the child of song! 
MILFORD BARD. 
cena ries 


ELIZABETH’S PROGRESSES. 

Raleigh’s magnificence in dress_was carried to ex- 
cess probably as much to gratify Elizabeth, who had 
apassion for finery, and loved to be surrounded by a 
imiliant court, as from predilection. He wore a suit 
,isilver armour at the tourneys, his swerd hilt and 
leit were studded with diamonds, pearls, and_ rubies, 
ys court dress on occasions of state was said to be 
covered with jewels to the value of £60,000, and even 
\is shoes glittered with precious stones. It was in this 
slendid apparel that he waited on his royal mistress 
ascaptain of her guard during those visits to the 
hous of her nobility, known by the name of the 
Progresses. It has been alleged against the Queen 
that such excursions impoverished the peerage; and 
under the pretence of conferring an envied distinction, 
were really intended to check the overgrown wealth 
dfaristocracy, whilst they enriched the royal house- 
lold. But this is considering the matter too deeply. 
Her object was, in the first instance, to become ac- 
qainted with her kingdom, te confirm and increase 
er popularity by travelling amongst her people, ex- 
hiliting her glory to them, accepting with condescen- 
son and delight their homage, and repaying it with 
ifices of trust and emolument. When Cecil enter- 
taned her at ‘Theobald’s in 159, it was in expectation 
being promoted to the secretaryship, though he 
was only gratified with the honor of knighthood. 
When Earl Hertford received his royal mistress at 
Evethom, the magnificence he displayed was not 
thought by him too high a price to regain her favour, 
which had been long withdrawn. It was the age ot 
wlemn pageantry and splendid devices. Masques, 
thumphs, and dramatic exhibitions, in which re 
Was a singular combination of Pagan imagery and 
mythology, with Gothic romances, were the chiet 
imusements of the period. ‘The business, as Bishop 

ui has well described it, was to weleome the 

ueen to the palaces of her nobles, and at the same 
\me to celebrate the glory of her government; and 
What more elegant way of ry > nego 3 a great 
pice than through the veil of fiction, or bow could 
‘ey better entertain a learned one than by having re- 
Course to the old practical story? Nor are masque- 
makers to be lightly censured for intermaixing classi- 
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cal fable with Gothic fancies=—=a practice sanctioned 
by the authority of Chaucer Siencer, and Milton, and 
often accomplished with much grace and ingenuity. 
Elizabeth was in no usual degree acquainted with the 
writers of Greece and Rome, and well able to appreci- 
ate such allusions. She took delight in music, and 
loved the studied magnificence of these pageants, their 
intricate mechanism, their lofty conceits of high flown 
adulation addressed to her. e taste of the gravest 
men of the times gave a countenance to such past 
times. Sir Thomas Moore did not think it beneath 
him to compose pageants: and a letter of Lord Bacon 
is preserved, in which the philosopher appears as the 
representative of a dozen young gentlemen, of Gray’s 
Inn who declare their willingness to furnish a masque, 
since the —— of a joint one by the four inns ef 
court ont failed. Some idea of the magnificence of the 

resents made on such occasions may be formed 
rom an account in the Sidney papers of the Queen's 
dining at Kew, the seat of Sir John Puckering, lord- 
keeper. “Her entertainment was great and costly. 
At her first.lightning she had a fine fan presented to 
her, with a handle garnished with diamonds. When 
she wasin the middle way between the garden-gate 
and the house, there came running towards her one 
with a nosegay in his hand, and delivered it to her 
with a short, well penned speech; it had in it a very 
rich jewel, with pendants of unfurled diamonds, va- 
lued at £400 at least. After dinner, in her private 
chamber, he gave hera pair of virginials, and in her 
bed-chamber presented her with a fme gown and 
uppin, which things were pleasing to her highness; 
and to grace his lordship the more, she for herself took 
from him a salt spoon, and fork of fair agate.” Du- 
ring her reign, she visited Secretary Cecil at Theobald’s 
twelves times; each of these royal favours cost him 
from £2,000 to £3,000; nor did she hesitate to 
remain a month or six weeks, receiving strangers and 
ambassadors, and entertained as bountifully as if she 
had been in one of her own places. 


cones preaineeionn 
SUPERSTTITIOUS CREDULITY. 

A widow lady at Paris, aged 63, who lodged on a 
two pair of stairs floor, in the Rue de la Ferroniere, 
with only a maid servant, was accustomed to spend 
several hours every day before the altar dedicated to 
St. Paul, in a neigboring church. Some villains op- 
serving, her extreme bigotry, resolved, as she was 
known to be wap rich, to share her wealth. One of 
them accordingly took the opportunity to conceal 
himself behind the carved work of the altar, and when 
no person but the old lady was there, in the dusk of 
the evening, he contrived to throw a letter just before 
her. She took it up, and not perceiving any one near, 
supposed it came by a miracle. In this she was the 
more contirmed when she saw it signed Paul the 
Apostle, expressing the satisfaction he received by her 
prayers addressed to him, when so many newly can- 
onized saints engrossed the attention of the world, and 
robbed the primitive saints of their adoration; and to 
show his regard for the devotee, he promised to come 
from heaven, with the angel Gabriel, and sup with 
her at eight in the evening. It seemed searcely cred 
ible that any one could be deceived by so gross a 
fraud; yet to what length of credulity will not super- 
stition carry a weak mind! The infatuated lady be- 
lieved the whole, and rose from her knee in transport 
t0_prepare an entertainment for her heavenly guests. 

he supper being bespoken and the sideboard set out 

to the best advantage, she thought that her own plate, 
worth about £400, did not make so elegant an ap- 
arance as might be wished; and therefore sent to 
er brother, a counsellor in Parliament of Paris, to 
borrow all his plate. The maid however was charged 
not to disclose the occasion; but only to say that she 
had company to supper, and would be obliged to him 
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if he would lend his alate that evening. The counsel- 
lor, surprised at thé-application, well knowing his 
sister’s frugal life, began to suspect that she was en- 
amored of some fortune hunter who might marry her, 
and thus deprive his family of what he expected at 
his sister’s death. He therefore positively refused to 
send the plate, unless the maid would tell him what 
guests were expected. The girl, alarmed for her mis- 
tress’s honor, declared that her pious lady had no 
thought of a husband, but St. Paul having sent her a 
letter from heaven promising he and the angel Gabriel 
would sup with her, she wanted to make the enter- 
tainment as clegant as possible. 

The counsellor immediately suspected that some 
villains had imposed on her, and sending the maid 
with the plate had proceeded directly to the commis- 
sary of that quarter. On the magistrate’s going with 
him to a house adjoining they saw just before eight 
o’clock, a tall man dressed in lopg vestments with a 
white beard, and a young man in white with large 
wings at his shoulders, alight from a hackney coach 
and go up to his sister’s apartment. 

The commissary immediately ordered twelve of the 
pa guards to post themselves on the stairs, while 

e knocked at the door and desired admittance. ‘I'he 
lady replied that she had company and could not spcak 
to any one. But the commissary answered that he 
must come in, for that he was St. Peter, and had come 
to ask St. Paul and the angel Gabriel how they came 
out of heaven withont his knowledge. The divine 
visitors were astonished at this, not expecting any 
more saints to join them; but the lady overjoyed at 
having so great an apostle with her ran eagerly to the 

oor, when the commissary, her brother, and police 
guards rushed in, presented their muskets, seized her 
uests, and conducted them to prison. On searching 

e criminals, two cords, a razor, and a pistol, were 
found in St. Paul's pocket, and a gag in that of Ga- 
briel. Three days after, the trial came on; when they 

leaded in their defence, that one was a soldier in the 

‘rench infantry, and the other a barber’s apprentice— 
that they had no other design than to procure a good 
supper at the widow’s expense—that it being carnival 
time, they had borrowed these dresses, and the soldier 
having picked up the cords put them into his pocket— 
that the razor was that with which he had constantly 
shaved himseli—that the pistol was to defend them from 
any insult to which their strange habits might = 
them in going home—and that the apprentice, whose 
master was a tooth drawer, merely had the gag, which 
they sometimes use in their business. These excuses, 
frivolous as they were, proved of some avail, and they 
were both acquitted. 

But the counsellor, who foresaw what might hap- 
pen, through the defect of evidence, had provided 
another stroke for them. No sooner, therefore, were 
they discharged from the civil powers, than the ap- 
paritor of the archbishop of Paris immediately seized 
them and conveyed them to the ecclesiastical prison. 
In three days more they were tried and cenvicted ot 
a most scandalous profanation by assuming to them- 
selves the names, characters, and appearance of a holy 
apostle and a blessed angel, with an intent to deceive 
a pious and well meaning woman to the sca: dal of 
reli ion. They were accordingly condemned to be 
publicly whipped, burnt on the shoulder with a red hot 
jron, and sent to the gallies for fifteen years; a sentence 
which was in a few fave faithfully put in execution. 





— 


Fivent Orarors.—It was a notion of Dean Swift’s 
that a man with a multitude of ideas, could never speak 
well, whilst one with a limited number could address 
an audience without interruption. Ideas, he used plea- 
santly to say, were like a congregation in a church, 
the thinner they were, the less difficulty there was in 


emptying the church. 


ORATORS—TO OSCAR—SAILORS. 





For the Saturday Evening Post, 


TO OSCAR, 


In answer to his “ Reflections of Fifty-nine.” 


Oh! say’st thou that those deep dyed locks 
Are scathed by Time’s relentless shocks, 
And that some flakes of snow are thrown, 


Where once thy full, dark beard had grown? 


Thy cheek and brow, so dimmed with age, 





And nearly o’er thy pilgrimage ? 
Why, if *twere so, that gentle fire 


Would leave, for aye, thy magic lyre; 
Which never more could sweetly sing, 


To roses of the coming spring; 


These may be thoughts of fifty-nine, 
But, gentle bard, they are not thine. 
How many years have swept along, 
Since from thy lyre a softened song, 


In serenading cadence broke, 


To which some starry eye awoke? 


Its “* gently awake, love,” seemed to bear 


A fairy warbling through the air ; 


Perchance ’twas breathed to Imogine, 


That being of a magic scene; 


She who was far more dear to thee, 


Than any thing on earth could be; 


Whose young, glad voice of mirthful tone, 
Has seemed to thee like ‘‘ music’s own ;” 
Whose tresses, in their golden glow, 

Fel) down her graceful neck of snow ; 
Beauties that warm a heart like thine, 


Not a cold breast of fifty-nine. 
Oh ! -say not thou art growing old, 
Not half thy life has yet been told; 


But pleasure rings her bells for thee, 


And hails thy merry song of glee; 


While beauty dons her brightest smile, 


Her never unsuccessful wile. 


Hope, with her gilded beam of light, 


And fame’s undying chaplet bright, 
And love, that never ending theme, 


That essence of the poet’s dream, 


That murmur'd sound of every tongue, 
That song that every bard has sung, 


That ever watchful, gentle power, 


Which gilds life’s first and latest hour. 
Yes, that can fondly, sweetly twine, 


Even round a heart of fifty-nine. 
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Sartors.—No race of beings so decidely differ from 
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Written for the Casket. 
TEE CAPTIVE’S DREAM. 


FROM THE PAPERS OF A STUDENT. 
We are such sinff 
As dreams are made of; and our little life 
ja rounded with a sleep.—SuHaxseeaRe. 

I scarcely know of a more delicious sensation 
than that which is experienced by acontemplative 
ung man at college, when he has completed 
his afternoon lesson, and, after an early tea, 
takes his seat by a window of his room, com- 
manding some mingled view_of town and coun- 
try, in the garniture of summer. Such a scene 
as is afforded at this hour, in a majority of those 
larger institutions of learning which are scat- 
tered through this country, and are for the most 
part placed in romantic situations, cannot be 
overpraised. The slanting sunlight, poured 
upon the distant hills, and illuminating with the 
radiance of departing day some intervening lake 
or river; the tranquilizing feeling which fills the 
mind on such occasions—and the calmness of 
nature, which then approaches as if in unison— 
all conspire to make the scene pleasant, and to 
fill the spirit, when waking, with imaginations of 

ace. 

M On such an evening as this, many years ago, I 
was leaning in dim abstraction by my casement, 
in the pleasant seminary of H ,one of the 
most delightful towns in our country. Before 
me, was extended a scene of surpassing beauty. 
A glittering bay spread its blue waste of waters 
in the distance, to the south; over which, like 
winged spirits, just on the verge of the horizon, 
inoved a number of ships, their sails brightened 
in the evening sun. To the east, swelled up a 
delightsome scene of mountains, broken precipi- 
tously, in some places bare with masses of dark 
rock; in others, clothed with heavy verdure to 
their summits, which waved with every breath of 
the refreshing wind that fanned their long array. 
Beneath me, lay a ony of gardens, and of houses 
within them; an urbs in rure, whose streets 
were every where beautified with trees, and 
filled with aspects of neatness and quietude. Of- 
tenas I had looked from that point upon the 
same objects, they never before had appeared to 
me so supremely charming. [ looked, and 
mused; I hummed over the earliest songs that I 
had learned in my childhood, as one is apt to do 
when alone, until I became at last rapt in a 
complete reverie. Now and then, the landscape 
and the water would seem dim to my vision; 
anon it would brighten upon my view like asun- 
burst. At such an hour, however, the sweetest 
lnpressions are too vague to linger; thethoughts 
of the heart come and go like the clouds of the 
summer or the dews of the morning ;-as pleasing 
to the eye and as grateful to the bosom, but as 
itful as they. 

My thoughts, as they rose languidly and pass- 
ed imperceptibly, for a few moments in my 
mind, at that time, I cannot describe. They 
came indolently, and their exit was tranquil. 
But this trance was destined to be of short dura- 
ton. A garden, of which my window command- 
ed a direct and delectable view, lay beneath my 
eye. It was attached to the residence of my 
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hours—cherished, even beyond my beau ideal 
of Hebe or the Venus d@ Medici. Sweet Flo- 
rence Howard! I have séen many of thy sex, 
but none hike thee! How often have I sat and 
watched the brightness of thy brow—the soft 
expression of thy dark blue eyes—the smile of 
innocent affection which parted thy ripe, thy 
blushing lips, only ta disclose the radiant pearls 
between—the blush which mantled over thy 
peach-like cheek, until it seemed to think thy 
thoughts, and to portray every change of thy 
guileless spirit. Perhaps I may be 4b zht a 
rhapsodist by the world: I can only 8 | am 
writing of thee; and as my pen, moved by my 
heart, courses over the page which records thy 
loveliness, I fell alone in a world which my 
thoughts cannot move,and where my memories 
are of little value, for sadness or for sympathy ! 

I have said my window looked down upon the 
garden of the Howards. It was an Eden-like 
spot ; filled with every thing, in the summer, that 
could delight the eye or the sense; pleasant 
walks, sparkling fountains, delicious fruits. 
Thither, in the cool of the day, as twilight was 
drawing in, it was the custom of Florence to 
walk with her little sister, and instruct her in 
her early botanical studies. At such times I 
caught her yvlance of recognition, as she looked 
up brightly towards my casement, and made the 
scene—-like the “* beautious ladie,” in Spencer’s 
Fairy Poem—more beautiful as she smiled 
amidst its enchantments. On this occasion, ter 
salutation, as our eyes met, appeared to me 
more fascinating than ever. Inimitable grace 
seemed to breathe in her every movement. She 
was dressed in simple white; one of those large 
red roses which you find sometimes in June, was 

laced carelessly in the braid of her rich auburn 

air; andI felt a safety as I gazed upon her, 
that I was distant; for I thought, were I walking 
with her, in that sweet recess, 1 could scarcely 
refrain from stealing the rose, or from clasping 
the wearer to my bosom. 

I was still lingering and gazing, when a turn 
in the walk hid Florence trom my view. At 
that moment, | saw a dark form stealing down 
the avenue. When I caught a fair glimpse of 
the person, | discerned the features ot a young 
man, a fellow student, a classmate, who had al- 
ways regarded me with enmity, because, as he 
declared, I had usurped the affections of Flo- 
rence Howard, which were likely, at one time, 
to have been bestowed upon him. This asser- 
tion, as I learned, he had trumpeted through the 
town; but I had been authorized by Florence to 
give it the fullest contradiction. We were both in 
our senidr year; and the jar between us made 
much talk in the community; I had kept aloof 
from him, however ; always deeming, that where 
we meet with the malignant or nuworthy, the 
only course, after discovering them, is to let 
them go their own ways, consoling ourselves 
with the self-respectful sentiment that the world 
is large enough tor usand them. Such were my 
thoughts towards Reginald Burnham. They 
were awakened, howbeit, in a different train, as 
I saw him in the garden, and haunting the foot- 
steps of Florence Howard. What could he de- 
sire there, frou: one whom he had slandered un- 





frst and only love; the divinity of my college | justly with the name of coquette? 
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While these fi Ss were revolving in my 
mind, Florence em@rged from the grove of fruit 
trees through whieh the walk led, and was pro- 
ceeding alone to the furthermost extremity of 
the garden, where were clustered together a 
few sprays of moss-roses, that received and re- 
payed her peculiar care. Presently, Reginald’s 
form also appeared from beneath the trees. My 
heart was in my eyes. 1 watched him intently, 
and observed, beneath the folds of his vest, the 
glittering barrel of a pistol. I sprang from the 
window in a moment: and swinging from the 
shutter, rested my foot upon the key-stone of the 
casement below : then grasping strongly the two 
fastening hooks of the blinds beneath, | was on 
the ground in the quickness of thougiit. I sped 
like a Centaur over the few yards between the 
college and the garden wall, over which I leaped 
with the ease of a practised voltigieur. Fear, 
and love for the object whose danger had awak- 
ened it, lent me wings. I rushed over flower 
beds and tender plants, without a care for their 
vafety,and swiftly, though cautiously, approach- 
ed the insidious eginald. He was within a few 
paces of Florence, who had not observed him. 
{ have since wondered how I had the presence 
of mind not to utter some exciamation of terror 
or indignation. Horror, perhaps, kept me silent. 
My approach to Burnham was unheard. Just 
as | thought I had neared him so closely as to 
place my arm upon his shoulder, he drew the 
pistol, which he was in the act of firing at the 
innocent and unsuspecting Florence. “Wretch!” 
I exclaimed, as I caught his desperate arm. He 
turned; his face was livid with passion. “*D—n!” 
said he, sternly ;“* unhand me!” I held his arm 
with the fierceness of the tiger; he turned the 
pistol towards me; but with my left hand I 
warded it off, and it was discharged full in his 
temples; the blood coursed down over his neck 
and breast; I heard a faint shriek of horror: I 
saw him falling at my feet—I caught the deadly 
weapon from his hand as he fell— knew no 
more. 

When I was again restored to consciousness, 
I found myself in the office of the city magis- 
trate. A corvuner’s inquest had been convened, 
and a verdict of wilful murder had been return- 
ed against me. Ina few hours I was in prison; 
in a few days | was condemned to die. 

The quick succession of these dreadful inci- 
dents stupified my mind, and made every thin 
about me seem shadowy and unreal. A horri 
torpor seemed to rest upon my intellectual fac- 
ulties ; my face grew pale and leaden-eyed ; and 
as some melancholy bat would come flittering 
at nightfall into my cell, and thousands of gloomy 
associations disturbed my languid senses; I felt 
like a condemned spirit, in its place of prelimi- 
bary punishment. 

At last, the time of my execution drew nigh. 
I counted the long, long hours,as they passed, 
and mingled into days—and the days as they 
blended into an aggregate of weeks, until my 
heart sunk within me. Every circumstance was 
against me, and I had no reason to hope for par- 
don. I had been found with the pistol in my 
hand; Reginald Burnham was known to be my 
rival, by his own declaration; and poor Florence, 
who fainted as soonas she turned to see usin mur- 
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derous strife, could give no account of What af. 


terwards befel. I was left without nercy—q 


— and alone. 

ne day, as the faint light of th 
flected from the opening Gnetidoe ituh the of 
ed window of my apartment, | heard the fren 
sound of the city bells. What a throng of hey 
lowed recollections did they awaken in my Pa 
I pictured to my fancy the throngs that re 
then pressing to the porch of the sanctuary iter 
the fresh green which spread before it: and 
among them, ta my Florence Howard 
It was my last Sunday. The next Frida knew 
was the day on which I was tosuffer. My heart 
was moved with a strange mixture of imagina- 
tion and reality. { began to doubt my sanity 
As the music of the bells continued to come. 
mildly and softly, to my ear, my heart melted. 
and I sobbed like a child. 1 was the the inmate 
of a dungeon—branded as a murderer, and 
about to die with a stain upon my name. I 
leaned my head upon my hands, and sat down 
upon my low, damp bench, with an agony which 
was indescribable. 

At this heavy moment, which seemed steeped 
with “* winters of sorrow,” I heard a light step 
approaching the door of my cell. In a twinkling 
it was opened, and | found myself in the pre- 
sence of Florence Howard! Never had I be- 
held her look so lovely. She had come to re- 
lease me. 
favour her plans, so far as to permit her to visit 
my dungeon. Oh, God! who can describe the 
grateful surprise of that delightful interview! 
She had a key to unlock the door at the end of 
the corridor which opened into an obscure 
street, in the rear of the prison. All the town 
was at church; the street was dark, and the 
time propitious. Our design admitted of no de- 
lay. With the quickness of a breath, I drew 
my lacerated hand through the shackle which 
held me to the “ lengthened chain” of my cell: 
and,in an instant, noiseless as the night, the 
door at the end of the corridor was opened— 
locked without—and I found myself in the open 
air of heaven, with the dearest object of my 
earthly affection! If I possessed the inspiration 
of that great apostle who was “ in perils often,” 
and always delivered, 1 could not describe my 
transport—my agony of delight—at that heavea- 
ly moment. 1 pressed my deliverer to my heart. 
We hastened towards the bay—a faithful ser- 
vant with a carriage soon conveyed us to the 
boat, by the shore; and before I could indulge 
my feelings in words, we were on board a ship, 
that moved rapidly over the dancing waves, 
from the land. As we waved our adieu to the 
returning domestic, and saw the town and the 
mountains recede, we wept like children. The 
moon had arisen like a lamp of gold into the 
sky ; the stars were burning along the blueabyss 
of heaven, as the Queen of Night carcered 
among them, and threw her radiance upon the 
waters; the spicy airs from the shore breathed 
fragrance around us; and the distant verdure 
the trees appeared waving, and smiling in joy # 
our freedom. 5 . 

It seemed a brief interval, indeed, in which we 
stood at the prow, gazing upon the scene aroul 
us. Florence was standing with me; her white 


She had prevailed upon the jailer to | 
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as in mine, and with no one near us, 
oq oben fo her words of fidelity. It was, let 
me repeat it, a moment of unsullied rapture :— 


“For as I pressed her gentle form, 
And heard her faithful vow ; 

Her kiss upon, my lip was warm— 
Her tears were on my brow.” 


Suddenly, a low cloud, which had hung in the 
suthern horizon, came upward into the zenith, 
murmuring as it rose: the winds freshened into 
a gale,and soon the lightnings began to cast 
their livid gleam upon the high and booming 
surges, that seemed to echo to the bellowing 
thunders, as they rolled over the turbulent waste 
of foam and darkness. The waves rose higher 
and higher—the ship reeled and plunged in the 
tempest—the waters rushed over the deck—I 
saw Florence swept from my grasp, without the 
power to save her—I attempted to follow,and— 
awoke in my cell. 

* . . * * 

My deliverance was but the dream of a cap- 
tive—and, with a sick and heavy heart, l awaited 
the time of my execution. 

It came at last. I was placed amidsta crowd, 
to be conveyed to the place where I was to suf- 
fer. I recollect seeing many friends among the 
multitude; and I heard from many lips, expres- 
sions of pity. My fellow students had collected 
ina band together; and I was inforrned by the 
oficer, that they had prevailed upon the autho- 
nties to have me shot, instead of hanged.— 
Aremnant of proud gratitude lingered in my bo- 
som, that 1 was not to suffer the ignominy of be- 
ing suspended between earth and heaven, as if 
unworthy of either. 
_ The long procession came at length to a ris- 
ing upland, at the distance of about half a mile 
from the town. I was removed from the car- 
nage in which I had been placed, and which 
was followed by a hearse, and was led by the 
sheriff to a low pee on the apex of a mound, 
in front of which, at the distance of a few yards, 
a file of soldiers, six in number, were drawn up 
m murderous array. Here I was requested to 
take a last look of the earth, before I knelt to 
have my eyes blindfolded upon the platform. I 
stood up, with a feeling as if ‘*a thousand hearts 
were swelling” within me. It was about mid 
day: the glorious summer sun was unobscured 
bya cloud; and as I looked beyond the vast 
multitude about me, upon the distant hills, the 
mountains with the peaceful vales between 
them—the bay, sleeping in its calm beauty, a 
waste of blue so etherial in its aspect as to seem 
another sky—I felt an elevated sentiment of 
conscious blood guiltlessness, and an assurance 
of mental strength which I cannot describe. I 
repeated to the crowd the facts of Burnham's 
a I described how the deadly weapon had 
been turned a himself in our struggle; and 1 
concluded with these solemn words—they were 
babressed from the bottom of my heart: “I call 
a and God to witness that 1 am pure from 

'y man’s blood; I have made my life the for- 


feit of my duty; I die innocent.” ‘As 1 said this, 
saw, ina 


Florence Howard. I drew from my finger a 
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Carriage near at hand, the father of 
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mother, both of which I wore. I gave them into 
the possession of the sheriff, with a request that 
they might be conveyed, by Mr. Howard, to the 
beloved givers—one of whom was far distant,on 
a bed of sickness; the other, in the same condi- 
tion, though nearer at hand. 
A prayer was now uttered; and the officer ap- 
proached to bind my eyes. ‘ No!” | exclaimed, 
with a voice tremulous from emotion-—* I will 
die like a man, who knows his blamelessness, 
and is prepared to taste of death, with an unfal- 
tering lip,and with a steadfast eye.” I knelt 
upon the platform; I looked around, with unut- 
terable sensations; for my bosom laboured as 
with the compressed agonies of a conmsty of 
pain. To every one, life is dear; we shrink from 
the dark valley,even when we are most assured 
‘*what shadows we are,and what shadows we 
pursue.” I now bent my glance earnestly, and 
without wavering, upon the soldiers; the oa 
ratory order of “ready!” and “aim!” tingled 
upon my ear, and sent the blood chill and cur- 
dling to my heart. “ Fire!” I heard; then a 
peal of thunder burst upon my hearings I saw 
with a dimming eye, the purple current of life 
gushing over my hands, which were folded on 
my breast—I attempted to ns struggled 
with the grim monster—I awoke ! 

. * * + * 
Yes, reader, it was a summer vision, by m 
college window—a dream within a dream, whi 
I cannot recal to my mind, even after the lapse 
of many years, without a shaking soul. It was 
all ideal, but the picture of Florence Howard, 
and the sketch of Burnham, who was afterward 
fain to ask my pardon for his original offences. 
The bells which I heard in my visionary prison, 
were those of the chapel for evening prayers; 
they fell upon my dreaming ear, and increased 
the trouble of my slumbers. I awoke to see the 
garden in reality, by a lovely moonlight; I have 
since lived to possess its fair tenant—to find her 
all that heart can desire; to enjoy an estate ad- 
joining that beautiful enclosure; and to relate to 
a charming daughter, as she sits upon my lap,m 
the presence of her chastened and kind mb- 
ther, the details of “‘ The Captive’s Dream.” 


a re 


Averack Duration or Lire.—Nothing is more pro- 
verbially uncertain than the duration of human Tite, 
where the maxim is applied to an individual: yet thete 
are few things less subject to fluctuation than the ave- 
rage duration of a multitude of individuals, The num- 
ber of deaths happening amongst persons of our own 
acquaintance is frequently very different in different 
years; and it is not an uncommon event that this 
nuzaber shall be double, treble, or even many times 
larger in one year than in the next succeeding. 

we consider larger societies of individuals, as the inha- 
bitants of a village or amall town, the number of deaths 
is more uniform: and in still larger bodies, as among; 
the inhabitants of a kingdom, the uniformity is ne 
that the excess of deaths in any year above the ave- 
rage number, seldom exceeds a small fractional part 
of the whole. In the two periods, each of fifteen years, 
beginning at 1780, the number of deaths occurring in 
England and Wales in any year did not fall short of, 
or exceed, the average number one-thirteenth part of 
the whole; nor did the number dying in any year dit 
fer from the number of those dying in the next by a 
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hg, which she had given me, and one from my 


a tenth part.—Babbage on the Assurance of Lives. 
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EXTRACTS 
From a new work, lately re-published in America, en- 


titled “England in 1833,” by the Baron D’Haussez, 
Ex-Minisier of Charles X. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM. 

Ten o'clock has already struck: the ladies, 
who have been more than an hour in the drawing- 
room, await, round the tea table, the end of the 
conversation which is still prolonged in the din- 
ing-room. Some strangers arrive; shake the 
hand of the mistress of the house, and exhibit a 
like politeness to such of the ladies present as 
they are acquainted with. They group them- 
selves afterwards round the fire- place, to chat 
together if they are intimate, or if they have 
been introduced ; that is to say, if their names 
have been interchanged by the friendly agency 
of a third person. Without this formality, cus- 
tom does not sanction any intercourse between 
strangers. The dinner-guests enter the draw- 
ing-room one after another; they approach the 
ladies; they take coffee or tea, and sometimes 
fqueurs; they then form groups, and return to 
the eternal subject of politics, always, it must be 
admitted, discussed without violence or warmth, 
and with much forbearance towards opposite 

inions. Some form parties to play at cards. 

thers approach the piano to hear a sonata 
coldly executed; or romances sung by voices 
often agreeable, but rarely animated; for in 
England music is not a passion nor even a taste. 
It is but an affair of ton and convenience, a means 
of killing time. Some of the ladies range them- 
selves round a table covered with knick-knacks, 
which are passed from hand to hand with a lazy 
curiosity, and bave no other merit than their ex- 
orbitant cost. How much better had the money 
squandered on then’ been applied to the pur- 
chase of clocks, wanting in all the English 
apartments, or to a more elegant species of fur- 
niture than that covered with printed calicu, 
which one sees in the greater part of the best fur- 
nished salons of the capital. 

Albums, chiefly composed of engravings and 
coloured lithographs, as well as caricatures, are 
turned over, till the moment when the sated ap- 
petite is again stimulated, by the display of cold 
meats, confectionary, and fruits, in an adjoining 
room. Sometimes the sound of the piano pro- 
vokes a country-dance, wherein figure those pret- 
ty persons who have at least borrowed from 

rance the graces which have always distin- 
guished her dancers. 

The dress of English women differs very little 
from that of the French. Some additions of fine- 
ry, some jewels of an equivocal taste, alone pro- 
test against the invasion of our fashions; but 
these exceptions cause the elegant recherche of 
the toilet, which distinguishes the ladies of the 
higher ranks of society to be more highly appre- 
ciated. 

An English saloon presents in its ensemble and 
arrangement, a coup d’ceil quite different from a 
French one, and without partiality it may be 
averred, that the comparison is quite in favour 
of the latter. The cause of this is owing to the 
grouping and incongruity of the English furni- 
ture ; you seldom see the furniture of an English 
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order. Among a dozen chairs and fauterj 
are not two alike in height, hat Pea 
The greater part of them are so low, that one 
falls down rather’ than sits: and a disagreeable 
effort is necessary to rise from this position. The 
posture of the body is accordingly ungraceful 
and it provokes a negligence of. manner which 
extends into the usages of society. A disuse of 
those immense and heavy Sauteuils, which ap- 
pear calculated to produce sleep rather than 
conversation, and the substitution of furniture 
better adapted to elegant society, would be 4 
step made towards a nobler carriage. The dis. 
tinctions heretofore established iv the hierarchy 
of ranks are now hardly remarked. It js only 
in set parties that pretensions of this kind can be 
tified ; in the ordinary intercouse of English 
ife they are not remarked. n 

French is spoken with much grace, and with 
evident complaisance towards foreigners, in al- 
most all distinguished families. The English 
ladies, above all, speak it as their maternal lan- 
guage. 

There is one English custom which makes a 
disagreeable impression upon a stranger on his 
admission to English society. He is not conducted 
down stairs ; the master of the house,whoscarce- 
ly comes forward to receive him when he enters, 
dispenses with the ceremony of accompanying 
him when he withdraws. English politeness 
confines its duties on this occasion to a pull of 
the bell, as a notice to the servant whois intrust- 
ed with the duty of doing the honours of the ante- 
chamber. Ina word,if the saloons of London 
present less gaiety, noise, and bustle, than those 
of Paris, they exhibit a higher degree of courtesy 
towards social superiorities, and particularly to- 
wards foreigners, who are received with cordiali- 
ty and treated with distinction. 

A BALL. : 

Great importance is attached toa ball in Eng- 
land ; a long time before it takes place the news- 
papers announce it, and they entertain their 
readers with it after it isover. No detail es- 
capes them,and the most pompous terms are 


cumstances—* Lady N.” say they, “gave on 
such a day, at her magnificent mansion in Berke- 
ly square, one of the most brilliant balls we re- 
member to have witnessed. Her ladyship’slong 
suite of superbly furnished apartments were 
thrown open on this oceasion. In one of the 
rooms, the choisest refreshments were served 
with a profusion which did bonour to the gene- 
rosity and good taste of the noble hostess. The 
guests began to arrive at ten o’clock ; at eleven 
o'clock the saloons were full. An hour elapsed 
ere the curiosity of the assembly had sated 1t- 


part of the company flocked towards the ball 
room. 


haira garland of roses, and dressed 10 white 


scarlet crage; the exquisitely shaped Miss ae 
laide ,in a robe of black satin, and the 
lofty Lady , in a robe /amee, in silver an 
gold, opened the ball with Lord ———> rn 











room uniform, rarer still is it to find it ranged in 


, Sir Wilham , and Sir —— 








employed to describe the most uninteresting cir- | 


self in admiring thes lendour of the decorations. | 
At length Collinet’s band was heard,and agreat § 


“The seductive Miss ——, wearing 10 her § 


satin; the graceful Miss Helen ——, in a robe of 
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“‘ A splendid supper, consisting of every deli- 
cacy of the season, succeeded the refreshments 
served during thecountry dances. Atfouro’clock 
in the morning the Compent separated, deeply 
impressed with the graceful reception and re- 
fined politeness of the lady of the mansion, and 
the hospitality of her noble husband.” 

To this account of a ball, at which I was pre- 
sent, extracted from the principal London news- 

apers to which it had been officially sent, I 
will append a faithful recital of what I wit- 

ssed. 

“The house in which the fete was given, though 
handsome enough for an English mansion, was, 
nevertheless, of moderate size: by comparing its 
extent with the number of persons invited, it was 
obvious that (as at most of the London fetes) space 
was really wanting. oa Ss 

The receiving room was divided by a sliding 

rtition, which was removed for the occasion. 

wo lustres lighted with about fifty wax can- 
dles, and reflected by handsome mirrors, con- 
trasted disadvantageously with the deep red 
drapery of the saloon. Some vases of flowers 
lmed the foot and angle of a staircase, which 
two people could scarcely ascend abreast. 

Having made my appearance at half past ten 
o'clock, I found the master and mistress of the 
house alone, seated near the principal door of 
the salon awaiting the company, which did not 
arrive till eleven. Twenty large fauteui/s and 
two sofas placed perpendicularly to the chim- 
ney, and in a very inconvenient position, were 
soon occupied. Two hundred ladies, detained 
at home by the tyranny of bon ton in all the ennui 
of a domestic fireside till twelve o’clock, now 
filled the two salons. Beyond, was asmall room, 
whose originally narrow dimensions were still 
further reduced by a table covered with carica- 
tures, albums, and knick-knacks. This room 
communicated with a small ante-chamber, and 
led into a gallery crowning the staircase, on the 
steps of which the last comers ranged themselves 
ia couples. 

At twelve o'clock the ball room was thrown 
epen. For a few minutes the other rooms were 
freed of the unpleasant crowd; but the respite 
wasof shortduration, for the carriages which eve- 
ry moment continued to set down fresh company 
‘1 a ratio disproportioned to the extent of the 
apartments, obliged, at length, a part of the as- 
sembly to take refuge in the hall, which was 
quietly abandoned by the servants, these latter 
establishing their head quarters on the steps 
outside the door. To move was now impossible 
for those who had not the strength to use their 
elbows, or the courage to leave a portion of their 
dress in the midst of the crowd. 

The supper room was thronged with people 
who could not make their way out: they a hg 

ying with thirst, in vain attempted to enter this 
apartment, accused those within of immoderate 
pee 

nthe ball room there was the same crowding, 
€same suffocation, with this additional differ- 
suce, that the male dancers opposed to the ap- 
Proach of the crowd effective coup de pieds, and 
¢ ladies a certain portion of their person, which 

all be nameless. The orchestra was composed 
, 4 plano, a harp, violins, a violoncello, a trom- 
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bone, and a key organ, which mingled its sharp 
tones with those of the other instruments, and 
sometimes executed solos. 

At three o’clock, such of the party as suffered 
most from suffocation; proceeded home. Two 
hours were consumed in getting up the equi- 
pages, owing to the confusion which reigned 
among them: at length, however, the owners 
entered their carriages, their dresses whicht 
or four hours before were so smart, now all dis- 
composed: but there was the day next the conso- 
lation of reading in their morning papers of the 

leasures one was supposed to have had at the 
all, and those details of it which one could not 
have observed there. 


a 
Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 
LINES 

Addressed to one who will understand them. 
Weill may’st thou mourn, thou lonely one! 

Life hath no charms for thee; 
A blighted wreck of being—flung 

Upon a troubled sea. 


I marvel not thine eye is dim, 
Or thy young cheek is pale, 

For well I know the tenderest flower 
Bends soonest to the gale. 


Disease is preying on thy form, 
And sorrow on thy soul— 

In keen remorse and harrowing thought, 
The heavy moments roll. 


A guilty, wretched thing, thou art, 
Doomed through this vale to roam ; 
Estranged from parents, and from friends— 
An outcast from thy home. 


The past’s a scene of rayless gloom— 
The present, one of tears; 

The future opening to thy view, 
A barren waste appears. 


Why did my wandering footsteps stray, 
‘lo where thy haunt was made? 

Why did | listen to thy voice, 
In that lone, silent glade ? 


Or mark the burning tear-drops fall, 
From thy dark, filling eye ; 

And hear thy youthful bosom heave 
Contrition’s lonely sigh? 


Was it to make my bleeding heart 
As desolate as thine? 

And bow through life’s futurity, 
At Sorrow’s ebon shrine. 


*T was even so; and now [ weep— 
Yes, lady, weep for thee; 

And for thy sum of wo and sin, 
I pine in misery. 


Enough—thy blasted form ere long 
Shall rest beneath the storm ; 
And may the knell of thy decease, 
Tell to the world mine own. OSCAR. 
a 
Several explanations of casuists, to multiply 
the catalogue of sins, may be called amendments 





to the ten commandments. 
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Written for the Casket. 


THOUGHTS ON THE LITERATURE OF 
THE AGE. 


All will admit that the present is an age of dis- 
covery. The wonderful and novel improvements 
which are every day making in the circle of the 
arts and sciences, are strong proofs of the in- 
creased spirit of enterprise that exists in society. 
But perhaps it is not generally observed, that 
the march of rich intellectual refinement, and 
more polished acquirements,is not proportionate. 
Scientific researches are encouraged, to the al- 
most complete and entire exclusion of literary 
pursuits; and the natural consequence is, that 
any great degree of excellence in the latter is 
very rarely attained. Without an adequate ex- 
citement, the mind grows weary in its course; 
and even genius, unassisted, will turn aside from 
its most congenial pursuit. Encouragement 
gives vigour to exertion—patronage is the fos- 
tering parent of merit. 

To the making of books there’s no end,” says 
Solomon, and, at the present period. his words 
are literally true. The press 1s daily teeming 
with the productions of the age; the farmer, the 
mechanic, the merchant, as well as the profes- 
sional erudite, all write. Authorship, as a dis- 
tinct avocation, now scarcely exists—all are 
authors, and the pen is in the hands of all. 


“If a young thought but shake its ear, 
Or wag its tail, taough starv'd it look, 

The world the precious news must hear, 
The presses groau, and lo!—a Boox.” 


And yet it is strange, that in all this mass of 


embodied thought, there is so little of originality, 
—such a palpable annunciation of intellectual 
poverty. The stream of literature rolls on, ac- 
cumulating, itis true,in its course, yet sweepin 
along indiscriminately good and bad fluids, whic 
= or purified its waters at the fountain 
oad. 

I have as little desire, perhaps, a3 any one, to 
detract from modern merit, or to withhold from 
genius the laud it richly merits, simply because 
it did not make its appearance some ages sooner. 
I am no advocate for that specics of pedantry 
which wishes to extol the fame of the past by 
decrying that of the present—to build an ancient 


triumphal arch from the desolate ruins of the| 


modern edifice. But sull it is a truth, too mani- 
fest tov be denied, that many, even of our best 
writers, have not depended upon the exhaustless 
resources of their own minds for the first con- 
ception, the material of thought, or the after 
polish and embellishment, of many of the works 
which they have presented to the world, to de- 
ceive au indulgent public. They have gathered 
the ideas which were first propagated,and caught 
the spirit which first shone forth, when the poets 
and orators of Athens, and the mathernaticians 
of Syracuse, stood alone in the field of know- 
ledge, the boundless empire of mind. Many a 
gem which now glitters in the sparkling diadem 
af wit, has been drawn trom the deep mines of 


elassic lore; and many a sprig of laurel which 
decks the brow of science, has been culled from 
the wreath worn by the hoary headed sages of 
antiquity. The Heliconian fount has furnished 
a source for many a rhyming rivulet of the pre- 





OF THE AGE, 


sent day; and not a few inhale their poetic inspi- 
ration from the pages of Grecian bards. Greece, 
has, with truth, been styled “The birth place ot 
literature—the cradle of science.” It was there 
the seeds of learning were first sown—martia! 
Rome nourished the gem—and we participate in 
the rich fruits of the matured harvest. 

I will not pretend to assert that ad the writers 
of the present age are without claims to origi. 
nality; this would be saying more, perhaps, than 
facts would authenticate; yet I may say with the 
greatest safety that few, very few, have struck 
out for themselves an untrodden and new path to 
the pinnacle of fame. Most men find the road 
to literary eminence rugged and steep, and they 
think (and justly too) it easier to plant their steps 
in the footholds of the untiring genius who has 
gone before, than to attain the envious summit 

y their own persevering, unenvied efforts, In- 
dolence whispers, who would toil in the mid-day 
heat, fo erect a protecting canopy, when hemay 
| repose in the inviting shade of another's lawn? 
| And who would ransack the storehouse of his 
/own talent, when he may, with little fear of da- 
_ tection, dazzle the eyes and — the judgment 

the splendid produc- 





, of an admiring public with 
tions of his plagarisin? 
| True itis that we have many who shine with 
| much brilliancy in the dazzling horizon of litera- 
ture, and who retlect much honour upon the age 
and the country which gave thein birth. But 
what are these, compared with the host of trifling 
scribblers which swarm throughout the whole ex- 
tent of our country? The lustre and splendour 
of the former serve but to show in striking con- 
trast the insignificant importance of the latter. 
Nor is this intended as a mere comparison be- 
tween those two great classes of authors, the 
moderns and ancients; for I believe, if calm in- 
vestigation were made of the comparative me- 
rits of the two, that the former would suffer little 
from theinquiry. But1 refer more particularly 
to the present existing state of literature, as con- 
ipesenl with what it was in those times in which 
a Milton,a Dryden, an Addison, and a Pope, 
were numbered among its ornaments. | cite 
Britons as examples, because English literature 
and ours must, for many causes, ever be iti- 
mately connected. And who have we now to 
compare with these men? How many authors 
have we, who, like them, can display their own 
peculiar genius—their own singular excellency: 
They drank deep of the classic fount, but it was 
only to enrich the flow of grace with which they 
were before inspired;—they plucked the choicest 
flowers from the ancient garden, but it was ouly 
te deck that which was in itself intrinsically 
vood and elegant;—they perfected the half con- 
ceived images of those’ who had gone before 
| them, and by polishing and improving made 
them their own property. They are not carried 
| away by a blind and foolish admiration; but re- 
lying en the strength of their own native powers, 
| they scorned that base and servile spirit of 1m- 
' tation, which characterises too many writers oi 
the present day. : 
| And why has this spirit obtained a place 
‘amongst us? The reason is not difficult of dis- 
| covery: “the bold and daring flight of genius |s 
| no longer attempted. Men cease to employ 
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those means which cari alone confer superiority; 
and shrink from encountering those obstacles 
which make arduous the way of greatness. They 
bestow little labour to the improvement of na- 
ture’s gifts—and inferiority is the natural and 
inevitable consequence. They are satisfied with 
chasing gaudy butterflies in their sportive flut- 
terings, when they should be following the soar 
of the tempest-nursed eagle, ae 
But this will never do for America’s yout». 
The literary horizon is expanding—a wide thea- 
tre is opening for the display of talent; and it 
will not be long till the whole energy and power 
is called into vigorous action. Then trifling will 
no longer be admissible—superficial attaintments 
will be treated as futile and worthless—and the 
palm of merited superiority earned before it is 
awarded. He who is truly learned, will alone 
be truly great. Those who are now the few 
brilliant characters of which we boast, shall 
then be buta small part of a mighty phalanx 
which will support aan push orton the stan- 
SF f enterprise and improvement. 
oe ee . ‘A. L. M. 


ee 
THE PATH WAY OF LIFE. 
Translated from the German of J. F. Fager. 


The path of life! what is the path of life? 
Where is its origin, and where its end? 
Ity origin’s in the clouds, no mortal eye 
Can penetrate; its end’s a mystery 
‘To all, save Him who rules the universe. 
The path’s a weak, attenuated thread, 
Extended o’er a deep and horrid gulf: 
And yet some sport upon the dang’rous road. 


i saw it thus, e’en when the shades of night 
Were all around me, but my wandering eyes 
Saw clearer then, than when the radiant sun 
Shed his effulgence o’er this nether earth : 
’T was no illusion—nay, ’twas awful truth. 
The paths were numberless, and from the mists 
Kept issuing forth a strange and motley crowd ; 
Each chose a path, and as the ends were hid, 
Fach sanguinely supposed his would be Jong ; 
But some were lost ere they had scarce began 
The toilsome journey; and while yet there seem’d 
An unseen length, the low’ring clouds would close 
Around their forms. 

Why will ye sport? 

My soul ejaculated ; see the abyss— 
The raging gulf; beware, nor dare your fate. 
A few the clouds left free to ‘heed their ateps; 
Forward they look’d, nor even turned to guze 
Upon the follies of the mu!titude. 
Where bound? I aeked: * To that celestial shore, 
Where the immaculate will praises sing, 
As long as God endures: Take heed ! take heed !” 
| look’d, and lo! I stood upon a thread, 
Frail as the frailest, but the warning voice— 
" Look only forward”—sounded in my eurs. 
| look’d before me with inteusest gaze, 
And as I look’d, a burst of giorious light, 
To which the sun is lustreless, the dense, 
Black clouds divided, and I caught one glimpse 
Of the fair haven of the Christian’s hopes. 


SCHILLER. 
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A DIGNITY BALL. 

The governor’s ball was very splendid, but the 
ladies were rather sallow from the effects of the 
climate. However, there were exceptions, and 
on the whole it was a very gay affair; but we 
were all anxious to go to thedignity ball of Miss 
Betsy Austin. I slipped away with three other 
midshipmen, and we soon arrived there. A 
crowd of negroes were outside of the house, but 
the ball had not yet commenced, from the want 
of gentlemen, the ball being very correct, noth- 
ing under mulatto in colour being admitted.— 
Perhaps I ought to say here, that the progeny 
of a white and a negro is a mulatto, or half and 
half, of a white and mulatto, a guadroon, or one 
quarter black, and of this class the company 
were chiefly composed. I believe a quadroon 
and white makes themustce or one-eighth black, 
and the mustee and white, the mustafina, or one 
sixteenth black. After that they are white wash- 
ed, and considered as Europeans. The pride of 
colour is very great in the West Indies, and 
they have as many quarterings as a German 
prince in his coat of arms; a quadroon looks 
down upon a mulatto, whilea mulatto looks down 
upon a sambo, that is, half mulatto half negro, 
while a sambo in his turn looks down upon a 
nigger. The quadroons are certainly the hand- 
somest race of the whole, some of the womenare 
really beautiful: their hair is long and perfectly 
straight, their eyes large and black, their figures 
perfection, and you can see the colour mantle in 
their cheeks quite as plainly and with as much 
effect as in those of a European, We found the 
door of Miss Austin’s house open, and ornament- 
ed withorange branches, and on our presenting 
ourselves, were accosted by a mulatto gentle- 
man, who was, we presumed, “usher of the black 
rod.” His head was well powdered, he was 
dressed in white jean trowsers, a waistcoat not 
six inches long, and an half-worn post-captain’s 
coat on,asalivery. With a low bow, he “took 
the liberty to trouble de gentlemen for de card 
for de ball,’ which being produced, we were 
ushered on by him to the ball-room, at the door 
of which Miss Austin was waiting to receive 
her company. She made us a low curtsey, 0b- 
serving, “She really happy to see de gentlemen 
of de ship, but hoped to see de officers also at 
her dignity. 

This remark touched our dignity, and one of 
my companions replied “that we midshipmen 
considcred ourselves officers, and no small ones 
either, and that if she waited for the lieutenants 
she must wait until they were tired of the gover- 
woh ball, we having given the preference to 

er's.” 

This remark set all to rights, sangaree was 
handed about, and I looked around at the com- 


j pany. I must acknowledge, at the risk of losing 


the good opinion of my fair countrywomen, that 
I never saw before so many pretty figures and 
faces. The officers not haying yet arrived, we 
received all the attention, and I was successive- 


PY presented to Miss Eurydice, Miss Minerva, 
iss Sylvia, Miss Aspasia, Miss Euterpe, and 





| 





many others, evidently borrowed from the differ- 
ent men-of-war which had been on the station. 
All these young ladies gave themselves all the 
-airsof Almack’s. Their dresses I cannot pre- 












tend to describe—jewels of value were not 
wanting, but their drapery was slight? they ap- 
peared neither to wear orto require stays, and 
on the whole, their figures were so perfect that 
they could only be ill-dressed by having on too 
much dress. few more midshipmen and some 
lieutenants (O’Brien among the number) havin 
made their appearance, Miss Austin directe 
that the ball should commence. I requested the 
honour of Miss Eurydice’s hand ina cotillion 
which was to open the ball. At this moment 
stepped forth the premier violin, master of the 
ceremonies, and ballet-master, Massa Johnson, 
really a very smart man, who gave lessons in 
dancing to ail the “Badian ladies.” He was a 
dark quadroon, his hair slightly powdered, dress- 
ed ina light blue coat thrown well back, to show 
his lily white waistcoat, only one button of which 
he could afford to button to make full room for 
the pride of his heart, the frillof bis shirt, which 
was inclined au Jabot superb, four inches wide 
and extending from his collar to the waistband 
of his nankeen tights, which were finished off at 
his knees with huge bunches of ribbon; his legs 
were encased in silk stockings, which, however, 
was not very good taste on his part, as they 
showed the manifest advantage which an Euro- 
pean has over acoloured man in the formation 
of the leg: instead of being straight, his shins 
curved like a cheese-knife, and, moreover, his 
leg was planted into his foot like the handle in- 
to a broom or scrubbing-brush, there being 
quite as much of the foot on the heel side as on 
the toe side. Such was the appearance of Mr. 
Apollo Johnson, whom the ladies considered as 
the ne plus ultra of fashion, and the arbiter ele- 
antiarum. His bow-tick, or fiddle-stick, was 
fis wand, whose magic rap on the fiddle pro- 
duced immediate obedience to his mandates.— 
“Toadies and gentlemen, take your seats.” All 
started up. ‘Miss Eurydice, you open de ball.” 
Miss Eurydice had buta sorry partner, but she 
undertook toinstruct me. O’Brien was our vis- 
a-vis with Miss Euterpe. The other gentlemen 
were officers from the ships, and we stood up, 
twelve chequered brown and white, like a chess- 
board. Alleyes were fixed upon Mr. Apollo 
Johnson, who first looked at the couples, then 
at his fiddle, and, lastly, atthe other musicians, 
to see if all was right, and then with a wave of 
his bow-tick the music began. ‘‘Massa lieuten- 
ant,’ cried Apollo to O’Brien, “cross over to 
apposite lady, right hand and left, den figure to 
Biss Eurydice—dat right; now four hand round. 
You lilly midshipmen, set your partner, sir; den 
twist her round; dat do, now stop. First figure 
allover.” At this time [ thought I might ven- 
ture to talk a little with my partner, and I ven- 
tured a remark; to my surprise she answered ve- 
ry sharply, “I come here for dance, sar, and not 
for chatter; look, Massa Johnson, he tap um 
bow-tick.”’ The second figure commenced, and 
I made a sad bungle; so I did of the third, and 
fourth, and fifth, furl never had danced a cotil- 
lion. WhenI handed my partner to her place, 
who certainly was the prettiest girl in the roomfi? 
she looked rather contemptuously at me, and 
observed to a neighbour, “I really pity de gen- 
tlemen as come from England, dat no know how 
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to dance nor nothing at all, untilem hab instruc- 


tion at Barbadoes.” A country dance 
called for, which was more pi tabla toon 
parties, as none of Mr. Apollo Johnson’s Were 
very perfect in their cotillion, and none of the 
officers, except O’Brien, knew any thing about 
them. O’Brien’s superior education on this 
point, added to his lieutenant’s epaulet and hong. 
some person, made him much courted; but he 
took up with Miss Eurydice after I had left her 
and remained with her the whole evening, there. 
by exciting the jealousy of Mr. Apollo Johnson 
who it appears was amorous in that direction, 
Our party increased et gd minute: all the off. 
cers of the garrison, and finally, as soon as they 
could get away, the governor's aid-de-cam 
all dressed in mvufti(i. e. plain clothes.) 
dancing continued until three o’clock in the 
morning, when it was quite a squeeze, from the 
constant arrival of fresh recruits from all the 
houses in Barbadoes. I must say that a few bot- 
tles of Eau de Cologne thrown about the room 
would have improved the atmosphere. By this 
time the heat was terrible, and the ing of 
the ladies’ faces everlasting. 1! would recom- 
mend a dignity ball to all stout gentlemen who 
wish tobe reduced a stone or two. Supper was 
now announced, and having danced the last 
country dancewith Miss Minerva, I of course 
had the peng of handing her into the supper 
room. It was my fate to sit opposite to a fe 
ey, and I asked my partner if I should have 
the pleasure of helping her toa piece of the 
breast. She looked at me very indignantly,and 
said, “Curse your impudence, sar, I wonder 
where you larn manners. Sar, I take a lilly 
turkey bosom, if you please. Talk of breast to 
lady, sar; really quite horrid.” 1 made two or 
three more barbarous mistakes before the sup- 
per was finished. At last the eating was over, 
and I must say a better supper I never sat down 
to. ‘Silence, gentlemen and ladies,” cried Mr. 
Apollo Johnson, ‘“‘wid de permission of our amia- 
ble hostess, I will purpose a toast. Gentlemen 
and ladies—You all know, and be so you don't, 
I say that there no place in de world like Barbe- 
does. All de world fight against England, bot 
England nebber fear; King George nebberfear, 
while Barbadoes tand iff. Badian fight for 
King George tolast drop of him blood. Nebber 
see de day Dalen run away; you all know dem 
Frenchmans at San Lucee, give up Morne For- 
tunee, when he hear the Badian volunteer come 
against him. 1 hope no’fence present compa- 
ny, but um sorry to say English come here too 
jealous of Badians. Gentlemen and lady—Bar- 
adian born ab only one fault—he really too 
brave. I purpose health of ‘Island of Barba- 
does.’ Acclamations from all quarters follow- 
ed this truly moderate speech, and the toast was 
drank with rapture; the ladies were delighted 
with Mr. Apollo’s eloquence, and the lead which 
he took in the company. 

O’Brien then rose and addressed the company, 
as follows:—‘Ladies and gentlemen—Mr. Po 
has spoken better than the best parrot I ever 
met with in this country, but as he has thou ht 
proper to drink the ‘Island of Barbadoes, I 
mean to be alittle more particular. [,wish, with 
him, all good health to the island, but there is ) 
charm without which the Island would be a ce- 
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__that is, the society of the lovely girls which 
ao cio us, and take our hearts by storm 
—(here O’Brien put his arm gently round Miss 
Eurydice’s waist,and Mr. Apollo ground his 
teeth so as to be heard atthe furthest end of the 
room,)—therefore, gentlemen, I will propose the 
health of the ‘Badian Ladies,’’’ This speech of 
O'Brien’s was declared, by the females at least, 
to be infinitely superior to Mr. Apollo Johnson’s. 
Miss Eurydice was even more gracious, and 
the other lodins were more envious. : 

Many other toasts and much more wine was 
drank, until the male part of the company ap- 
ared rather riotous. Mr. Apollo, however, 
hadto regain his superiority, and after some 
hems and haws, begged btn to give a 
sentiment. “Gentlemen and ladies, | beg to say: 
“Here’s to the cock who make lub to de hen, 
Flutters him wing and make lub again.” 


This sentiment was received with rapture, 
and after silence was obtained, Miss Betsy Aus- 
tinrose and said—* Unaccustomed as she was to 
public ‘peaking, she must not set ’till and not 
tank de gentleman for his very fine toast, and in 
de name of de ladies she begged leave to pro- 
pose anoder sentimen, which was— 

‘Here to de hen what nebber-refuses, 

Let cock make lub whenebber he chooses.’” 


If the first toast was received with applause, 
(his was with enthusiasm; but we received a 
damper after it was subsided, by the lady of the 
house getting up and saying—“ Now, gentlemen 
and taslien; me tink it right to say dat it time to 
co home; 1 nebber allow people get drunk or 
kickup bobbery in my house, so now I tink we 
better take parting glass, and very much obliged 
to you for your company.” 

As O’Brien said, this was a broad hint to be 
off, so we all now took ourparting glass, in com- 
pliance with her request, and our own wishes, 
and proceeded to escort our partners on their 
wayhome. While I was assisting Miss Minerva 
to her red crape shawl, a storm was brewing in 
another quarter, to wit, between Mr. Apollo 
Johnson and O'Brien. O’Brien was assiduous- 
ly attending to Miss Eurydice, whispering what 
he called soft blarney in her ear, when Mr. 
Apollo, who was above spirit-boiling heat with 
jealousy, came up, and told Miss Eurydice that 
be would have the honor of escorting her home. 

“You may save yourself the trouble, you dingy 
gut-scraper,” replied O’Brien, “‘the lady is un- 
der my protection, so take you ugly black face 
out of the way,or l’ll tell you how I treat a ‘Ba- 
dian who is really too brave.’ ” 

“So elp me God, Massa Lieutenant, 'pose you 
ets finger on me, I show you what Badian can 


Apollo then attempted to insert himself be- 
tween O’Brien and his lady, upon which O’Bri- 
‘nshoved him back with great violence, and 
continued his course towards the door. They 
Were inthe passage whenI came up, for hearing 

Brien’s voice in anger, I left Miss Minerva to 
shift for herself. 

Miss Eurydice had now left O’Brien’s arm, at 
his request, and he and Mr. Apollo were stand- 
ing in the passage, O’Brien close to the door, 
Wuich was shut, and Apollo swaggering up to 
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him. O’Brien, who knew the tender part of a 
black, saluted Apollo witha kick on the shins, 
which would have broken my leg. Massa John- 
son roared with pain, and recoiled two or three 

aces, parting the crowd away behind. The 

lacks never fight with fists, but butt with their 
heads like rams, and with quite as much force. 
When Mr. Apollohad retreated he gave his shin 
one more rub, uttered a loud yell, and started at 
O’Brien, with head aimed at O’Brien’s chest, 
like a battering ram. O’Brien, who was aware 
of this plan of fighting, stepped dexterously. on 
one side, and allowed Mr. Apollo to pass by him, 
which he did with such force, that his head went 
clean through the pannel of the door behind 
O’Brien, and there he stuck as fast as if in a pillo- 
ry, squealing like a pig for assistance, and foam- 
ing withrage. After some difficulty he was re- 
leased, and presented a very melancholy figure. 
His face was much cut, and his superb Jabot all 
in tatters; he appeared, however, to have had 
quite enough of it, as he retreated to the supper 
room, followed by some of his admirers, without 
asking or looking after O’Brien. 

But if Mr. Apollo had had enough of it, his 
friends were too indignant to allow us to go off 
scot-free. A large mob was collected in the 
street, vowing vengeance on us for our treatment 
of their flash man, and a row was to be expect- 
ed. Miss Eurydice had escaped, so that O’Bri- 
en had his handsfree. ‘Cam out, you hangman 
teifs,cam out; only wish had rock stones, to 
mash your head with,” cried the mob of negroes. 
The officers now sallied out in a body, and were 
saluted with every variety of missile, such as 
rotten oranges, cabbage-stallks, mud, and cocoa- 
nut shells. We fought our way manfully, but 
as we neared the beach the mob increased to 
hundreds, and at last we could proceed no fur- 
ther, being completely jammed up by the nig- 
gers, upon whose heads we could make no more 
impression than upon blocks of marble. “We 
must draw our swords,’ observed an officer.— 
“No, no,” replied O’Brien, “that will not do; if 
once we shed blood, they will never let us get 
on board with our lives. The boat's crew by 
this time must be aware that there is a row.”— 
O'Brien was right. He had hardly spoken, be- 
fore a lane was observed to be made through 
the crowd at the distance, which in two minutes 
was open to us. Swinburne appeared in the 
middle of it, followed by the rest of the boats’ 
crew, armed with the boats’ stretchers, which 
they did not aim at the head of the blacks, but 
swept them like scythes against theirshins. This 
they continued to do, right and lett of us, as we 
walked through and went down to the boats, the 
seamen closing up the rear with their stretch- 
ers, with which they ever and anon made a 
sweep at the black fellows, if they approached 
too near. It was now broad day-light, and in a 
few minutes we were again safely on board the 
frigate. Thus ended the first and last dignity 
ball that I attended. 

a 


A provers is a kind of nationa! characteristic, as 
well as a general teuth. The Spamsh draw theirs prin- 
cipally trom beggary or religion; the Italians from po- 
lites and leve; the French troin gallantry and polite- 
ness; the English from thrift. 
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From Outre-Mer, or, a Pilgrimage beyond the Sea, 
; By H. W. Loneretiow, Esq. 


JACQUELINE. 


Death lies on her, like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field. 
oe, SHAKSPEARE. 

“Dear mother,—is it not the bell I hear?” 

“Yes, my child; the bell for morning prayers. It is 
Sunday to-day.” 

“T had forgotten it. But now all days are alike to 
me. Hark! it sounds again—louder—louder. Open 
the window, for Ilove the sound. ‘There; the sunshine 
and the fresh morning air revive me. And the church 
bell—oh mother,—it reminds me of the holy sabbath 
mornings by the Loire—so calm, so hushed, so beau- 
tiful! Now give me my prayer-book, and draw the 
curtain back that I may see the green trees and the 
church spire. I feel better to-day, dear mother.” 

It was a bright, cloudless morningin August. The 
dew still glistened on the trees; and a — breeze 
wafted to the sick-chamber of Jacqueline the song of 
the birds, the rustle of the leaves, and the solemn chime 
of the church-bells. She had been raised up in bed, 
and reclining upon the pillow, was gazing wistfully 
upon the quiet scene without. Her mother gave her 
the prayer-book and then turned away to hide a tear 
that stole down her cheek. 

At length the bells ceased. Jacqueline crossed her- 
self, kissed a pearl crucifix that hung around her neck, 
and opened the silver clasps of her missal. For a time 
she seemed wholly absorbed in her devotions. Her 
lips moved,—but no sound was audible. At intervals 
the solemn voice of the priest was heard at a distance, 
and then the confused responses of the congregation, 
dying away in inarticulate murmurs. Ere long the 
thrilling chaunt of the Catholic service broke upon the 
ear. At first it was low, solemn, and indistinct;—then 
it became more earnest and entreating, as if interced- 
ing, and imploring pardon for sin;—and then arose loud- 
er and louder, full, harmonious, majestic, as it wafted 
the song of praise to heaven,—and suddenly ceased. 
Then the sweet tones of the organ were heard,— 
trembling, thrilling, and raising higher and higher, and 
filling the whole air with their rich melodious music. 
What exquisite accords!—what noble harmonies!— 
What touching pathos!—The soul of the sick girl 
seemed to kindle into more ardent devotion, and to be 
wrapt away to heaven in the full harmonious chorus, 
as it swelled onward, doubling and redoubling, and 
rolling upward in a full burst of rapturous devotion!— 
Then all was hushed again. Once more the low sound 
of the bell smote the air, and announced the elevation 
of the host. ‘The invalid seemed entranced in prayer. 
Her book had fallen beside her,—her hands were 
clasped,—her eyes closed,—her soul retired within its 
secret chambers. Then a more triumphant peal of 
bells arose. The tears gushed from her closed and 
swollen lids; her cheek was flushed; she opened her 
dark eyes and fixed them with an expression of deep 
adoration and penitence upon an image of the Saviour 
on the cross, which hung at the foot of her bed, and 
her lips again moved in prayer. Her countenance ex- 
pressed the deepest resignation. She seemed to ask 
only that she might die in peace, and go to the bosom 
eof her Redeemer. 

The mother was kneeling by the window, with her 
face concealed in the folds of the curtain. She arose, 
and, going to the bed side of her child, threw her arms 
around her, and burst into tears. 

“My dear mother, I shall not live long—I feel it 
here. ‘This piereing pain—at times it seizes me, and I 
cannot—cannot breathe.” 

“My child, you will be better soon.” 

“Yes, mother, I shall be bettersoon. All tears and 
pain and sorrow will be over. I have just heard what I 
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shall never hear again on earth. Next sabba 

er, kneel again by that window asto-day. poe 
be here, upon this bed of pain and sicknegs, but when 
you hear the solemn hymn of worship and the beseech 
ing tones that wing the spirit up to God. think mother, 
that [am there,—with my sweet sister who has gone 
before us,—kneeling at our Saviour’s feet, and happy— 
oh, how happy!” 

The afflicted mother made no reply,—her heart was 
too full to speak. 

“You remember, mother, how calmly Amie died 
Poor child, she was so young and beautiful !—J qj 
ways pray, that I may die as she did. I do not fear 
death as I did before she was taken from us. But oh— 
this pain—this cruel aig seems to draw my mind 
back from heaven. hen it leaves me I shall die in 
pea 


ce.” 
“* My poor child !—God’s holy will be done!” 

The invalid soon sank into a quiet slumber. The 
excitement was over, and exhausted nature sought re 
lief in sleep. 

The persons, between whom this scene passed, 
were a widow and her sick daughter, from the neigh. 
borhood of Tours. ‘They had left the banks of a 
Loire to consult the more experienced physicians of 
the metropolis, and had been directed to the Maison 
De Sante at Auteuil for the benefit of the pure air. 
But all in vain. The health of the suffering, but un- 
complaining patient ger worse and worse, and it soon 
became evident that the closing scene was drawing near. 

Of this Jacqueline herself seemed conscious; and t» 
ward evening she expressed a wish to receive the last 
sacraments of the church. A priest wassent for:and 
ere long the tinkling of a little bell in the street an- 
nounced hisapproach. He bore in his hand a silver 
vase containing the consecrated wafer, and a smal) 
vessel filled with the holy oil of the extreme unction 
hung from hisneck. Before him walked a boy car. 
rying a little bell, whose sound announced the passing 
of these symbols of the Catholic faith. In the rear, 
a few of the villagers, bearing lighted wax tapers, form- 
ed ashort and melancholy procession. hey soon en- 
tered the sick chamber, and the glimmer of the tapers 
mingled with the red light of the setting sun, that shot 
his farewell rays through the open window. The vessel 0! 
oil and the vase containing the consecrated waters were 
placed upon the table in font of a cuucifix that hung 
upon the wall, and all present excepting the priest, 
threw themselves upon their knees. The priest 
then approached the bed of the dying girl, and said in 
a slow and solemn tone: 

. “The King of kings and Lord of lords has passed 
thy threshold. Is thy spirit ready to receive him!"— 

“Tris, father.” 

“Hast thou confessed thy sins?” 

“Holy father, no.” : 

“Confess thyself, then, that thy sins may be for- 
given, and thy name recorded in the book of life. 

And turning to the kneeling crowd around, 
waved his hand for them to retire, and was left alone 
with the sick girl. He seated himself beside her pil- 
low, and the subdued whisper of the confession min- 
gee with the murmur of the evening air, which lifted 
the heavy folds of the curtains and stole in upon the 
holy scene. Poor Jacqueline had few sins to onion, 
—a secreet thought or two towards the pleasures 4 
delights of the world,—a wish to live, unuttered, but 
which to the eye of her self-accusing spirit seemed 
resist the wise providence of God,—no more. 
confession of a meek and lowly heart is soon ma 
The door was again opened;—the attendants entered, 
and knelt around the bed, and the priest proceede . 

“And now prepare thyselfto receive with conti 
heart the body of our blessed Lord and Redeemer— 
Dost thou believe that our Lord Jesus Christ was C0? 
ceived by the Holy Spirit, and born of the Virgin Mary 
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“1 believe.” ia : 

And all present joined in the solemn response— 

“I believe.” 

“Dost thou believe that the Father is God, that the 

Son is God, and that the Holy Spirit is God,—three 
sons, and one God?” 

as | believe.” : 

“Dost thou believe that the Son is seated on the 
right hand of the Majesty on high, whence he shall 
come to judge the quick and the dead?” 

“I believe.” 

“Dost thou believe that by the holy sacraments of the 
church thy sins are forgiven thee, and that thus thou 
art made worthy of eternal life?” 

“TI believe.” 
“ Dost thou pardon, with all thy heart, all who have 


offended thee in thought, word or deed?” 


“T pardon them.” : 

“ And dost thou ask pardon of God and thy neigh- 
vor for all offences thou has committed against them 
either in thought, word, or deed?” 

“i dos" 

“Then repeat after me; O Lord Jesus, I am not 
worthy, nor do I merit, that thy divine Majesty should 
enter this poor tenement of clay ; but according to thy 
holy promises be my sins forgiven, and my soul wash- 
ed white from all transgression.” 

Then taking a consecrated wafer from the vase, ke 
placed it between the 4° of the dying girl, and while the 
assistant sounded the little silver bell, said ; 

“Corpus Domini nostri Jesu Christi custodiat 
enimam tuam in vitam eternam.” 

And the kneeling crowd smote their breasts and res- 
ponded in one solemn voice ; 

“ Amen !” 

The priest then took from the silver box on the 
table a little golden rod, and dipping it in holy oil, an- 
ointed the invalid upon the hands, feet and breast in 
the form of the cross. When these ceremonies were 
completed, the priest and his attendants retired, leav- 
ing the mother alone with her dying child, who, from 
the exhaustion caused by the preceding scene, sank 
into a death-like sleep. 

* Between two worlds life hovered like a star, 
’Twixt night and morn upon the horizon’s verge.” 


The long twilight of the summer evening stole or; 
the shadows deepened without, and the night-lamp 
glimmered feebly in the sick chamber; but still she 

ept. She waslying with her hands clasped upon her 
breast,—her pallid cheek resting upon the pillow, and 
her bloodless lips apart, but motionlessand silent as the 
sleep of death. Nota breath interrupted the silence of 
berslamber. Nota movement of the heayy and sunk- 
en eye-lid—not a trembling of the lip—not a shadow on 
‘he marble brow told sce Be the spant took its flight. 
kt passed toa better world than this. 

* There’s a perpetual spring--perpetual youth; 
No joint-benumbing cold, nor scorching heat, 
amine, nor age have any being there.” 


a 


HIPPOPOTAMUS HUNTING. 


_ The following account of an African hunt, may 
interest sportsmen, It appears to be a somewhat 
laborious and dangerous sport. 


As all our attempts to obtain an hippopotamus had 
hitherto failed, and as we were not likely to meet with 
another opportunity, this being our last visit to Delagoa 

y, @ party of officers volunteered for the chase, and 
Were conveyed up the Dundas river in the Albatross. 

€ evening set in before they reached that part of 
the river where the hippopotami were the most abund- 
ant. Three parties were, however, formed, who at 
Midnight commenced their pursuit. The scene was 
vovel and imposing ; a body of menarmed at all points 
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with muskets, harpoons, and lances, walked on the 
shallows uf the river, with nothing but the moon to 
light them, all hallooing and driving before them their 

ame, who, blowing, snorting, and bellowing, were 

oundering through the mud from the numerous holes 
which they had made at the bottom for their retreat, 
but from which the hunters’ 3 soon expelled them: 
until ultimately driven upon round ; where a run- 
ning contest commenced, the beast sometimes being 
pursued and at others pursuing. 

This lasted for sometime; but still there were no 
signs of man’s boasted pre-eminence! not an animal 
had the party secured dead oralive. * At low 
water the following morning one party formed a line 
across one of the shallows, where the depth was not 
above two feet, while the boats went up the river and 
actually drove the animals down the stream, another 
party having lined the banks to prevent their taking 
to the woods and reeds. These, whenever the mon- 
strous but timid animals, attempted to pass them, set 
up a shout, which in most instances proved sufficient 
to turn them back into the water; when, collecting a 
vast number on one shallow bank of sand, the whole 
of the hunters commenced from all sides a regular 
cannonade upon the astonished brutes. Unwieldy as 
they appeared, still much activity was displayed in 
their efforts to escape the murderous and unceasing 
fire to which they were exposed. ‘The one-pound gun 
occasionally furrowed the thick hide of some, while 
others were perpetually assailed by a shower of pew- 
ter musket balls. One, a cub, was nearly caught un- 
injured in attempting to follow its mother, who, galled 
to desperation, was eudeavoring to escape through the 
land party; but sdon as the affectionate brute perceiv- 
ed her offs ring faljing into the hands of her enemies, 
forgetting her fears she rushed furiously at the offend- 
ers, when they in their turn were obliged to retreat; 
but again they contrived to separate them, and had 
almost secured the prize, when the angry mother, re- 





| gardless of their close and almost fatal fire, succeeded 


in redeeming it from their grasp and bearing it off, 
although herself in a state of great exhaustion. With 
the flood this sport ended. 

On their return to the schooner along the banks of 
the river, passing near a spot where an hippopotamue 
had been seen sporting in the water, a rustling was 
heard in the reeds, as if the animal had retreated thither 
on the discharge of their pieces. Messrs. Arlett and 
Barrette, with two of the seamen, immediately follow- 
ed with the view of driving him out. The former 
gentleman was a little in advance, and eager in the 

ursuit, when he was heard loudly to exclaim, “ here 

e is!” ‘The shrill, angry scream of some large 
animal instantly followed and in a few seconds Mr. 
Barrette rushed from the reeds with his face covered 
with blood and calling aloud tor assistance, as Lieu- 
tenant Arlett was attacked and thrown down by an 
elephant. The party were immediately on the alert in 
search of the unfortunate officer, whom they expected 
to find a mangled corpse. As they approached, the 
elephant alarmed at their number, retreated, leaving 
his victim on the ground ina state that may more 
easily be imagined thandescribed. He was stretched 
motionless on his back, covered with blood and dirt, 
and his eyes staring from their sockets, in all the ex- 
pressive horror of a violent death. 

Every attention was immediately paid to him, but 
it was long feared that the vital ners | ee fied. Some 
water was procured, when, after his face had been 
washed aad a little introduced into his mouth, he 
showed symptoms of returning life ; but it was some 
time before he recovered his senses, and became sufti- 
ciently collected to give a connected account of the 
occurrence that had led to his pitiable state. It ap- 
peared that, from the thickness of the reeds, he was 
close to the animal before he was at all aware of his 
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situation, but immediately on making his discovery, he 
uttered the exclamation heard by his companions of 
“here he is!’ This had hardly escaped him, when 
he discovered that instead of an iuacnomaion, he was 
almost stumbling over an enormous elephant. The 
animal which appé highly irritated at the intrusion, 
waved its trunk ir and the moment he spoke, 
reared upon its hind Tége, turned short round, and, with 
a shrill, passionate cry, rushed after him, bearing down 
the opposing reeds in his way, while Lieutenant Arlett 
vainly attempted his escape. For a short time he had 
hopes of eluding his pursuer, as the animal perceived 
one of the seamen mounted on the top of a tree, about 
twenty feet high and three in circumference, menacing 

im by his voice and gesture, while preparing to fire. 
The elephant turned short round, and shrieking with 
rage, made a kind of spring against the tree, as if to 
reach the object of his attack, when his ponderous 
weight bore the whole to the ground, but fortunately 
without hurting the man, who slipped among the ree ds. 
The ferocious animal sul! followed him, foaming with 
rage, to the rising bank of the river; the man crying 
loudly, “an elephant! an elephant!” until closely 
pressed by his pursuer, they both came upon the top 
of the slope, where the party who_ had heard his cries 
were prepared, aud instantly fired a volley as the ele- 
phant appeared. This made him return with increas. 
ed fury to Mr. Arlett, who, in his eagerness to escape, 
stumbled and fell, the huge beast running over him 
and severely bruised his ancle. 

As soon as he had passed, Mr. Arlett arose and 
limped with pain, attempting once more toretreat, but 
the animal returned to the attack ; his trunk was 
flourished in the air, and the next’moment the unfor- 
tunate officer was struck senselegs to the ground. On 
recovering himself his situation appeared hopeless, his 
huge antagonist standing over him, chatfing and 
screaming with rage, pounding the earth with his feet, 
and ploughing it with his tusks. When the party first 
saw them, Mr. Arlett was lying between the elephant's 
legs, and had it been the intention of the animal to 
destroy hiim, placing a foot on his senseless body would 
in a moment have crushed him to atoms; but 1t is pro- 
bable that his object was only te punish and alarm, 
not to kill—such conjectures being perfectly in accord- 
ance with the character ef this noble but revengeful 
beast. 

Mr. Arlett was with much care instantly conveyed 
en board the schoaner, when, on examination, it was 
found that his body was severely bruised, yet no bones 
were broken, excepting the fibula of the leftleg, which 
was supposed to be slightly fractured. It appeared 
that the elephant on his return to Mr. Arlett had filled 
his trunk with mud; which, having turned him on his 
back, and torced open his mouth, he blew down his 
threat, Injecting a large quantity into the stomach. It 
was this that produced the inflated appearance of Mr. 
Arlett’s countenance, for he was almost in a state of 
suffocation, and for three days after this adventure, he 
occasionally vomited quantities of blue sand. 

When he encountered the elephant, he had a rifle in 
his hand, but he was too close to fire, knowing as he 
did that in case of failure his destruction would be 
certain, for, when wounded, the desperation of this 
animal is fatal to all. Upon conveying him to the 
boat, this rifle was forgotten, and a party of four sent 
to recover it. ‘They had just succeeded, and were 
about to return, when the elephant rushed in amongst 
them. ‘The first and second men fired without efiect, 
but the bali of the third fortunately injured him. 
———___ 

Yr 

Woman.—A modern writer says that woman is a 
cordial forall the diseases of the mind—a nymph a- 
mong a band of satyrs—in_ short she is theattic salt 
which seasons the dish of mortality. 





SPORTS OF IRELAND-——-LIFE. ‘ 


From Wild Sports of the West of Treland 


“In 181-,” said my kinsman, “a gentleman with 
his family left Dublin, and removed to an eXtensite 
farm he had taken in the wild and troublesome va 
of . ‘There was no dwelling-house ae 

: Procurable for 
some time, and the strangers took up their residence ; 
a large cabin pon the road-s.de, about a mile dista - 
from the little town of ford. -_ 

“It was naturally supposed that, coming to settle in 
a strange country, this gentleman had brought mone 
and valuables along with him; a gang of robbery A 
fested that lawless neighbourhood under the command 
of the notorious Captain Callagher, and they marked 
out the stranger for a prey. 

“This new settler had been married but a few 
months, and his wife was a young and lovely woman 
On the third night after their arrival they retired at 
their customary hour to rest—he slept upon the ground 
floor, and the lady and her female attendants occupied 
some upper chambers. 

_ “It was past midnight ; the unsuspecting family bn. 
ried in deep repose, when Mr. was fearfully 
awakened by a stone shattering the window ai 
breaking the looking-glass upon the table. He wax 
unhappily, a nervous, timid man; he was aware that 
the house was being attacked; a loaded carbine lay 
within his reach, but he appears to have abandoned 
all hope or thought of defending himself—he heard the 
crashing of the cabin-windows—he heard the appalling 
sound ot wo :en’s shrieks—but, trembling an avitat. 
ed, he had not power to leave his bed. 

“ Never did a more dastardly gang attack a house 
than Gallagher’s. After every window was driven in, 
more than half an hour elapsed before one of them 
would attempt to enter, although no show of resistance 
had been offered by the inmate of the house. The 
cowardly villians would occasionally peep through the 
shattered vasement, and instantly siuaion. 

“ A single blow struck with good effect, one shot 
from the loaded carbine, would have scattered the 
scoundrels and saved the family from plunder and a 
dreadful insult. But the unhappy man, paralyzed with 
terror, lay in helpless imbecility upon his bed, and the 
banditti, satisfied that no resistance would be offered, 
at last made good an entrance. 

“They lighted candles, bound the unfortunate gen- 
tleman, lett him half dead with terror, and proceeded 
to ransack the premises. Soon after shrieks from the 
lady’s chamber announced their being there. They 
drank wine, and broke every place and thing in the 
expectation of plunder. 3 

“ But unfortunately, they were disappointed ; I say 
unfortunately, as, had they found money, it isepossible 
the lady would have been preserved from insult. Mad- 
dened by liquor, and disappointed in their expectgd 
booty, the helpless women were subjected to savage 
insult. 

“ What must have been the wretched man’s suffer- 
ings, as he listened to the supplications of his beautilui 
wife for pity ? 

“After a dreadful visit of three hours, the rufliars 
left the house. ‘Their apprehension was almost inme- 
diate. IT was present at the trial, and the testimony 0 
that beautiful woman, who sat on the bench beside t nd 
judge, ee the evidence of the wretched husband, was 
melancholy. 

* Conviedon followed, and I attended at the place of 
execution.” 
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sea nettles, is very tenacieus of life. If one of oa 
animals is sliced, either perpendicularly or other 
each slice forms a new and complete being, n W" ey 
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PERE LA CHAISE. 

This “ Garden of the Dead,” as it has some- 
times been called, is one of the many wonders 
in the French capital; and unquestionably one 
of the most magnificent burial places in Europe. 
There the ashes of the renowned and the noble 
are gathered in splendid repose ;—-the hero, the 
scholar, the actor, all'sleep in noiseless proxim1- 
ty. Itisa place for reflection,—for calm, sober 
and meditative reveries; and yet perhaps the 
very best sketch of it has been made in the fewest 
words by a dashing English traveller. “ What 
Englishman,” he asks, “* has not seen the ceme- 
tery of Pere la Chaise? What Englishman will 
undertake either to condemn or entirely approve 
it, unless he could enter completely into the 
minds of the French themselves? The approach 
to it (a little way out of Paris) is literally * gar- 
landed with flowers.’ You imagine yourself in 
the neighbourhood of a wedding, a fair, or some 
holiday festival. Women are sitting by the road 
side or at their own doors, making chaplets of a 
sort of yellow flowers, which are gathered in the 
ficlds, baked, and will then last a French ‘ for 
ever. They have taken ‘ the lean abhorred 
monster’ death, and strewed him o’er and o’er 
with sweets; they have made the grave a gar- 
den, a flower bed, where all Paris repose, the 
rich and the poor,the mean and the mighty ; gay 
and laughing, and putting on a fair outside, as 
in their life-time. Death here scems life’s play- 
fellow, and Grief and smiling Content sit at one 
tomb together. Roses grow out of the clayey 
ground ; there is the urn for tears, the slender 
cross for faith to twine round; the neat marble 
monument, and the painted wreaths thrown upon 
it, to freshen memory and mark the hand of 
friendship. No ‘* black and melancholy yew’ 
here darkens the scene, and adds a studied gloou 
to it—no ugly death’s heads or carved sixeletons 
shock the sight.” Fle afterwards adds, more 
cravely—* T'o meet sad thoughts and overpower 
or allay them by other lofty and tender ones is 
right; but toshun them altogether, to affect mirth 
in the midst of sighing, and divert the pangs of 
iuward misfortune by something to catch the 
eye and tickle the sense, is what the English do 
not sympathize with.” [A shrewd Frenchman 
perhaps may ask, how then do they so often con- 
sult their wine cellars in their grief?’] “It is 
an advantage the French have over us.” 


—_——_— 

LA GRANGE TERRACE_—NEW YORK. 
‘This splendid array of buildings forms one 
of the most distinguished modern ornaments of 
New York. Situated in an elevated part of the 
city, in the northern quarter, and in one of the 
finest “ Places,” of which the town contains 
many that elicit much admiration, the La Grange 
Terrace exhibits itself as the terrace, par excel- 
lence. Its appearance to the passer by, is com- 
manding and beautiful. The well arranged 
basement, and lofty stories; the spacious win- 
dows,—the fluted columns, with their richly- 
worked capitals, and the finished elegance of 
the whole Ja,ade, entitle the architect to high 
commendation, for the excellence of his model. 

he work has been completed at great expense, 
and the dwellings are occupied by some of the 
Most i citizens of the metropolis. 

AS 
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Judging from the praises which are uniform- 
ly bestowed upon the La Grange Terrace, by 
gentlemen of taste, it is to be presumed that si- 
milar terraces will hereafter be built in different 
portions of the city. ‘The upper part of that bril- 
liant thoroughfare—Broadway—presents many 
sites where such buildings might, with great pro- 
priety, rise and shine. The impulses of wealth 
and fashion continually drive the haut ton to 
erect their residences in something like the sub- 
urbs, away from the noise and vulgar bustle of 
the town ; but, alas! they no sooner become fair- 
ly located, than Business, pushing onward in its 
turn, environs the sequestered retreat; growing 
shops spread their seductive wares, and the 
sounds of commerce ring through streets that 
were lanes but lately ; and thus the ball of town- 
life rolls on. The purchase of extensive lots 
and the erection of terraces, enable the owners 
to occupy an entire square, and thereby to pre- 
vent effectually the encroachments of business, 
with its brawling sounds and competition. To 
those who have amassed an independence, this 
offers something which appears to them like dis- 
tinction; though after all, it can scap@é@ly deserve 
the name, since the next lot may $e devoted to 
stores and bazaars, of all kinds amd dimensions. 

In contemplating the La Grange Terrace, 
one is Jed to admire the fond remembrance which 
induced the name it bears. It is honourable to 
the citizens, that they bear vividly in mind, the 
services and merit of that patriot and hero, now 
among the few remaining participants in that 
great struggie which conferred upon our soun- 
try the glorious boon of religious and political 
freedom. Warm sentiments of admiration and 
regard towards that noble man, are rife every 
where among the American people; and the 
day is far distant when his name will not be che- 
rished and perpetuated with affectionate honour, 
throughout our happy republic. Ifyin the peace- 
ful retreats of La Grange, the aged chieftain be 
permitted, as he surely is, to bear of the pro- 
gress of our people in moral and peeuniary 
wealth—in political strength, and general im- 
portance, the reflection will add to his enjoy- 
ment, and brighten his decline. 

etn 


LINES EXTEMPORE, 
By Tuomas Paine, July, 1803. 
Quick as the lightning’s vivid flash, 
The Poet’s eye o’er Europe rolls, 
Sees battles rage—hears thunders crash, 
And dims at Horror’s threat’ning scowls. 
Mark Ambition’s ruthless king, 
With crimson’d banners scathe the globe, 
While trailing after conquest’s wing, 
Man’s festering wounds his demons probe. 
Pali’d with the streams of reeking gore, 
That stain the proud imperial day, 
He turns to view the Western shore, 
Where Freedom hoids her bloodless sway. 
*Tis here, her Sage triumphant sways 
An Empire, in the People’s love; 
*Tis here, the Sev’reign will obeys 
No King but He, who rules above. 





_gituation, but immediately on making his discovery, he 
uttered the exclamation heard by his companions of 
“here he is!’ This had hardly escaped him, when 
he discovered that instead of an headroom, he was 
almost stumbling over an enormous elephant. The 
animal which appg highly irritated at the intrusion, 
waved its trunk ir and the moment he spoke, 
reared upon its hin 8, turned short round, and, with 
a shrill, passionate cry, rushed after him, bearing down 
the opposing reeds in his way, while Lieutenant Arlett 
vainly attempted his escape. For a short time he had 
hopes of eluding his pursuer, as the animal perceived 
one of the seamen mounted on the top of a tree, about 
twenty feet high and three in circumference, menacing 
him by his voice and gesture, while preparing to fire. 
The elephant turned short round, and shri 







rieking with 
rage, made a kind of spring against the tree, as if to 
reach the object of his sueak. when his ponderous 
weight bore the whole to the ground, but fortunately 
without hurting the man, who Soosd among the ree ds. 
The ferocious animal stl! followed him, foaming with 
rage, to the rising bank of the river; the man crying 
loudly, “an elephant! an elephant!” until closely 
pressed by his pursuer, they both came upon the top 
of the slope, where the party who had heard his cries 
were prepared, aud instantly fired a volley as the ele- 
phant appeared. ‘This made him return with increas 
ed fury to Mr. Arlett, who, in his eagerness to escape, 
stumbled and fell, the huge beast running over him 
and severely bruised his ancle. 

As soon as he had passed, Mr. Arlett arose and 
limped with pain, attempting once more to retreat, but 
the animal returned to the attack; his trunk was 
flourished in the air, and the next‘moment the unfor- 
tunate officer was struck senselegs to the ground. On 
recovering himself his situation appeared nemuheies his 
huge antagonist standing over him, chaffing and 
screaming with rage, pounding the earth with his feet, 
and ploughing it with histusks. When the party first 
saw them, Mr. Arlett was lying beeween the elephant's 
legs, and had it been the intention of the animal to 
destroy hii, placing a foot on his senseless body would 
in a moment have crushed him to atoms; but it is pro- 
bable that his object was only to punish and alarm, 
not to kill—such conjectures being perfectly in accord- 
—_ with the character ef this noble but revengeful 
east. 

Mr. Arlett was with much care instantly conveyed 
en board the schoqner, when, on examination, it was 
found that his body was severely bruised, yet no bones 
were broken, excepting the fibula of the leftleg, which 
was supposed to be slightly fractured. It appeared 
that the elephant on his return to Mr. Arlett had filled 
his trunk with mud; which, having turned him on his 
back, and torced open his mouth, he blew down his 
threat, injecting a large quantity into the stomach. It 
was this that produced the inflated appearance of Mr. 
Arletv’s countenance, for he was almost in a state of 
suffocation, and for three days after this adventure, he 
occasionally vomited quantities of blue sand. 

When he encountered the elephant, he had a rifle in 
his hand, but he was too close to fire, knowing as he 
did that in case of failure his destruction would be 
certain, for, when wounded, the desperation of this 
animal is fatal to all. Upon conveying him to the 
boat, this rifle was forgotten, and a party of four sent 
to recover it. ‘They had just succeeded, and were 
about to return, when the elephant rushed in amongst 
them. The first and second men fired without efiect, 
but the bal! of the third fortunately injured him. 


<<eceematiiiiinibanenimases 


Woman.—A modern writer says that woman is a 
cordial forall the diseases of the mind—a nymph a- 
mong a band of satyrs—in_ short she is theattic salt 
which seasons the dish of mortality. 










SPORTS OF IRELAND—-LIFE. 


From Wild Sports of the West of Troland 


“In 181-,” said my kinsman, “a gentleman with 
his family left Dublin, and removed to an exten * 
farm he had taken in the wild and troublesome hero 
of ——. ‘There was no dwelling-house procurable 
some time, and the strangers took up their residence in 
a large cabin upon the road-sde, about a mile dig, ~ 
from the little town of ford. ‘on 

“ It was naturally supposed that, coming to settlein 
a strange country, this gentleman had brought mone 
and valuables along with him; a gang of robbery Af 
fested that lawless neighbourhood under the command 
of the notorious Captain Callagher, and they marked 
out the stranger for a prey. 

“This new settler had been married but a fey 
months, and his wife was a young and lovely womay 
On the third night after their arrival they retired a1 
their customary hour to rest—he slept upon the ground 
floor, and the lady and her female attendants occupied 
some upper chambers. 

_“It was past midnight ; the unsuspecting family bn. 
ried in deep repose, when Mr. was fearfully 
awakened by a stone shattering the window and 
breaking the looking-glass upon the table. He waz, 
unhappily, a nervous, timid man; he was aware that 
the house was being attacked; a loaded carbine lay 
within his reach, but he appears to have abandoned 
all hope or thought of defending himself—he heard the 
crashing of the cabin-windows—he beard the appalling 
sound ot wo »-en’s shrieks—but, trembling and agutat. 
ed, he had not power to leave his bed. 

“ Never did a more dastardly gang attack a house 
than Gallagher’s. After every window was driven in, 
more than half an hour elapsed before one of them 
would attempt to enter, although no show of resistance 
had been offered by the inmate of the house. The 
cowardly vilhans would occasionally peep through the 
shattered casement, and instantly withdraw. 

“A single blow struck with good effect, one shot 
from the loaded carbine, would have scattered the 
scoundrels and saved the family from plunder and a 
dreadful insult. But the imbhappy man, paralyzed with 
terror, lay in helpless imbecility upon his bed, and the 
banditti, satisfied that no resistance would be offered, 
at last made good an entrance. 

“ They lighted candles, bound the unfortunate gen- 
tleman, left him half dead with terror, and proceeded 
to ransack the premises. Soon after shrieks from the 
lady’s chamber announced their being there. They 
drank wine, and broke every place and thing in the 
expectation of plunder. : 

“ But unfortunately, they were disappointed ; I say 
unfortunately, as, had they found money, it isepossible 
the lady Would have been preserved from insult. Med. 
dened by liquor, and disappointed in their expectgd 
booty, the helpless women were subjected to savage 
insult, : 

“What must have been the wretched man’s suffer. 
ings, as he listened to the supplications of his beautiful 
wife for pity ? 

“After a dreadful visit of three hours, the rufliats 
left the house. Their apprehension was almost umme- 
diate. I was present at the trial, and the testimony o 
that beautiful woman, who sat on the bench —_ t 14 
judge, cers the evidence of the wretched husband, was 
melancholy. 

* Contvien ion followed, and I attended at the place of 


execution.” 








i : . 
Texacrry or Lire.—The genvs of animals called 


sea nettles, is very tenacious of life. If one * co 
animals is sliced, either perpendicularly or ot pn bv 
each slice forms a new and complete being, In W" ‘et 
will be found the mouth, as perfect as in the ong! 
The young of these sea nettles come into the W 
from the mouths of their mothers. 
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PERE LA CHAISE——-LA GRANGE TERRACE-—-LINES. 


PERE LA CHAISE. 


This ‘Garden of the Dead,” as it has some- 
times been called, is one of the many wonders 
in the French capital; and un uestionably one 
of the most magnificent burial places in Europe. 
There the ashes of the renowned and the noble 
are gathered in splendid repose ;—the hero, the 
scholar, the actor, all’sleep in noiseless proximi- 
ty. Itisa place for reflection,—for calm, sober 
and meditative reveries; and yet perhaps the 
very best sketch of it has been made in the fewest 
words by a dashing English traveller. “* What 
Englishman,” he asks, ‘has not seen the ceme- 
tery of Pere la Chaise? What Englishman will 
undertake either to condemn or entirely approve 
it, unless he could enter completely into the 
minds of the French themselves? The approach 
to it (a little way out of Paris) is literally * gar- 
landed with flowers.’ You imagine yourself in 
the neighbourhood of a wedding, a fair, or some 
holiday festival. Women are sitting by the road 
side or at their own doors, making chaplets of a 
sort of yellow flowers, which are gathered in the 
ficlds, baked, and will then last a French ‘ for 
ever” They have taken ‘ the lean abhorred 
monster’ death, and strewed him o’er and o’er 
with sweets; they have made the grave a gar- 
den, a flower bed, where all Paris repose, the 
rich and the poor,the mean and the mighty ; gay 
and laughing, and putting on a fair outside, as 
in their life-time. Death here scems life’s play- 
fellow, and Grief and smiling Content sit at one 
tomb together. Roses grow out of the clayey 
ground ; there is the urn for tears, the sleader 
cross for faith to twine round; the neat marble 
monument, and the painted wreaths thrown upon 
it, to freshen memory and mark the hand of 
friendship. No * black and melancholy yew’ 
here darkens the scene, and adds a studied gloom 
to it—no ugly death’s heads or carved sixeletons 
shock the sight.” Fle afterwards adds, more 
gravely—* T'o meet sad thoughts and overpower 
orallay them by other lofty and tender ones is 
right; but toshun them altogether, to affect mirth 
in the midst of sighing, and divert the pangs of 
ward misfortune by something to catch the 
eye and tickle the sense, is what the English do 
not sympathize with.” [A shrewd Frenchman 
perhaps may ask, how then do they so often con- 
sult their wine cellars in their grief?’] “It is 
an advantage the French have over us.” 


re 
LA GRANGE TERRACE—NEW YORK. 


This splendid array of buildings forms one 
of the most distinguished modern ornaments of 
New York. Situated in an elevated part of the 
city, in the northern quarter, and in one of the 
finest “ Places,” of which the town contains 
many that elicit much admiration, the La Grange 
Terrace exhibits itself as the terrace, par excel- 
lence. Its appearance to the passer by, is com- 
manding and beautiful. The well arranged 
basement, and lofty stories; the spacious win- 
dows,—the fluted columns, with their richly- 
worked capitals, and the finished elegance of 
the whole Ja,ade, entitle the architect to high 
commendation, for the excellence of his model. 

he work has been completed at great expense, 
and the dwellings are occupied by some of the 
Most wite citizens of the metropolis. 
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Judging from the praises which are uniform- 
ly bestowed upon the La Grange Terrace, by 
gentlemen of taste, it is to be presumed that si- 
milar terraces will hereafter be built indifferent 
portions of the city. The upper part of that bril- 
liant thoroughfare—Broadway—presents many 
sites where such buildings might, with great pro- 
priety, rise and shine. The impulses of wealth 
and fashion continually drive the haut ton to 
erect their residences in something like the sub- 
urbs, away from the noise and vulgar bustle of 
the town ; but,alas! they no sooner ‘become fair- 
ly located, than Business, pushing onward in its 
turn, environs the sequestered retreat; growing 
shops spread their seductive wares, and the 
sounds of commerce ring through streets that 
were lanes but lately ; and thus the ball of town- 
life rolls on. The purchase of extensive lots 
and the erection of terraces, enable the owners 
to occupy an entire square, and thereby to pre- 
vent effectually the encroachments of business, 
with its brawling sounds and competition. To 
those who have amassed an independence, this 
offers something which appears to them like dis- 
tinction; though after ail, it can scaggély deserve 
the name, since the next lot may#e devoted to 
stores and bazaars, of all kinds amd dimensions. 

In contemplating the La Grange Terrace, 
one is led to admire the fond remembrance which 
induced the name it bears. It is honourable to 
the citizens, that they bear vividly in mind, the 
services and merit of that patriot and hero, now 
among the few remaining participants in that 
great struggle which conferred upon our s6oun- 
try the glorious boon of religious and political 
freedom. Warm sentiments of admiration and 
regard towards that nobie man, are rife every 
where among the American people; and the 
day is far distant when his name will not be che- 
rished and perpetuated with affectionate honour, 
throughout our happy republic. Ifjin the peace- 
ful retreats of La Grarge, the aged chieftain be 
permitted, as he surely is, to bear of the pro- 
gress of our people in moral and peeuniary 
wealth—in political strength, and general im- 
portance, the reflection will add to his enjoy- 
ment, and brighten his decline. 

soventomnssiptemeninn 


LINES EXTEMPORE, 
By Tuomas Painr, July, 1803. 
Quick as the lightning’s vivid flash, 
The Poet’s eye o’er Europe rolls, 
Sees battles rage—hears thunders crash, 
And dims at Horror’s threat’ning scowls. 
Mark Ambition’s ruthless king, 
With crimson’d banners scathe the globe, 
While trailing after conquest’s wing, 
Man’s festering wounds his demons probe. 
Pali’d with the streams of reeking gore, 
That stain the proud imperial day, 
He turns to view the Western shore, 
Where Freedom holds her bloodless sway. 
*Tis here, her Sage triumphant sways 
An Empire, in the People’s love; 
*Tis here, the Sev’reign will obeys 
No King but He, who rules above. 
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THE PRIEST'S HORSE. 


Proficies nihil hoc, caedas licet usque flagello, 
Si tibi purpureo de grege currit equus. 

Martial. Lib. xiv. Epig. 55. 
It is not many wecks since 1 dined witha 
Roman Catholic family in the neighborhood of 
Dublin. I had been but a few minutes in the 
drawing room, when 1 found that the centre of 
attraction, ‘the observed of all observers,’ was 
a very old gentleman, whose dress, appearance, 
and demeanor, at once betrayed him to me as 
one of the old Catholic clergymen of [reland.— 
Father, or as he was most generally termed, 
Doctor Reilly, seemed to be in age not less than 
seventy years; and the abstraction of his man- 
ner, before dinner, as to every thing passing 
around him, would induce the belief.that he had 
already attained his second childhood. His 
face was of that pure, rich, bright scarlet, which 
can neither be imparted to the countenance by 
the consumption of an extra quantity of whiskey 
punch, nor its still more vulgar and stupifying 
predecessor, port wine. No, it was a tint ‘more 
exquisite still, which claret, that sober, sedate, 
cool, and delicious liquid, can alone communi- 
cate tothe ‘haman face divine.’ The dress of 
the clergyman was evidently as antiquated as 
his complexion. The head was surmounted by 
a little, close, brown wig, divided by a single 
curl, and which appeared to be pasted to the 
pericranium on which it was fixed. Around his 
neck was a neat black silk stock, over which a 
milk white muslin band was turned. His black 
coat was out in the manner of the primitive 
Quakers; his dark silk waistcoat had large flaps 
which nearly covered his ‘nether garment,’ and 
that was fastened at the knees by large silver 
clasps, while thick sill stockings embraced his 
plump little legs; and then, his square-toed shoes 
were nearly concealed from the view by the 
enormous silver buckles placed upon them. I[ 
was assured by several, that the little old gentle- 
man, whom I had not heard give utterance toa 
single word, was one of the most pleasant men 
{ could meet with; and that after dinner, he 
would amuse me extremely. 1 could perceive 
no outward mark of genius about the Reverend 
Doctor; ke took no notice of the conversation 
that was going on around him; and the only 
demonstration of intelligence 1 could discover 
in him, was the somewhat hasty glance he occa- 
sionally turned to the door,as each new visitor 
was announced, as if he expected the welcome 
news of ‘Dinner on the table’ was about being 
proclaimed to him. To me he appeared like 
the canon in Gil Blas, as one disposed to partake 
of the good things that might be laid before him 
at the festive board, but neither inclined nor ca- 
pacitated to increase their pleasures by any 

contribution of wit or fancy. 

Dinner, that grand epoch in the history of the 
day, was at last announced; ladies, even in an 
Irish assembly, were forgotten, and twenty 
hands were stretched out to the doctor to con- 
duct him to the dining room. At dinner, f heard 
nothing of the doctor until the first flask of 
champaign was uncorked; and then there 
broke upon the ear a mellow, little voice, in 


THE PRIEST’S HORSE. 


man, softened down by the peculiarj 
French accent, could be dietinamtishent 7 
voice, I was told, belonged to the doctor who 
was just then asking Mrs. , our hostess 
to take wine with him. At each remove the 
voice became stronger; and by the time that the 
desert was on the table, the tones of the doctor's 
voice were full, loud, and strong, and it was 
soon permitted to sweep, uncontrolled, over the 
entire range of the society. The puny punsters 
became dumb, the small talkers were silent: 
and na man, ‘nor woman either,’ presumed to 
open their mouths, except to laugh at his Re- 
verence’s anecdotes, or to imbibe the good thinos 
which my worthy friend L had set before 
them. 

I have heard story tellers in my time, but 
never felt the mage in listening to them that 
I did in atten ing to the anecdotes of the Rey. 
Doctor Reilly. The manner, the look, and the 
tone, added, | know, considerably to the effect; 
but such are the gifts of a good story teller, and 
they can neither be transferred to paper, nor 
communicated by an oral retailer. One great 
charm too, for me, in all these stories, was that 
the narrator was, some way or other, concerned 
inthem. There was, to be sure, egotism in this; 
but then, it was an egotism that gave a verisi- 
militude to every thing he told, and you believed 
that he was not mentioning any thing which he 
did not know to be a fact, however strange, 
extraordinary, or improbable it might seem to 
be. Amongst the other stories told by Doctor 
Reilly was the following, which [ endeavoured 
to report verbatim et hiteratim, as I heard it. 

“Never, my children, never borrow a priest's 
horse—it’s an unlucky thing to do, for many 
reasons. First, if the priest’s horse is a good 
one, he does not like tolend it. Next, ifitisa 
bad one, and the ary says he will lend it, the 
moment you ask for it, you may happen to break 
your neck, or your leg, or may-be your nose, 
and thereby spoil your beauty. And, lastly, a 
priest’s horse hasso many friends, that if you 
are in a hurry, it will be shorter for you to walk 
than to wait for the horse to pay its visits. It is 
now more than fifty years since I gave the very 
counsel that | am now administering to you, to 
Kit M’Gowran, one of my parishioners; but he 
thought, as may-be many of you think, that the 
priest was a fool, but he found the difference in 
a short time, as may-be most of you will before 
you die. 

“As well as I recollect, it was in the year 
1789, that I was parish priest of Leixlip, and at 
that time Kit M’Gowran was, of a farmer lad, 
one of my wealthiest parishioners. He had land 
on an old lease, and might have been a grand 
juror now, if he bad minded the potatoes grow- 
ing; but, instead of that, Kit was always 1m 
Dublin, playin rackets and balls, and drinking 
as much whiskey in a week, as would floata 
canal boat through a lock. For two or three 
years, Kit was but little seen in the parish, 
though I must say to his credit, he always sent 
me my dues regularly, so that you perceive be 
was not a reprobate entirely. I was sorry to 
hear the neighbours talking bad of him, and was 
thinking of looking after him some time or 











which the polished brogue of the [rish gentle- 





ather, when I would have nothing else to do; 


















n one day Kit came into my house dressed 
ong the pink of the fashion of that time. He 
was then what they called, I believe, a macaron1, 
and was the same sort of animal that is now 
termed a dandy. He hada little hat that would 
not go on a good ploughman’s fist; his hair was 
streeling down bis back and over his shoulders; 
the buttons on his coat were the size of sauce- 

ans, and the skirts of the’coat hung down be- 

hind to the small of his leg; he had two watches, 
one on each side of his stomach, a waistcoat 
that did not cover his breast, and light leather 
small-clothes that came down below the calf, 
and were fastened there with bunches of rib- 
pons, that were each as big as_cauliflowers. 
Kit saw I was in great spirits, and had evidently 
some mad project in his head; but that, you 
know, was none of my business, if he did not 
choose to tell me of it. I had not, however, to 
ask him; fer he mentioned at once what brought 
him to his parish priest. Poor Kit labored under 
a great defect, for he stuttered so dreadfully 
that you should know him for seven years before 
you could understand a word he said to you. 
He bad a tongue that was exactly like a one- 
nibbed pen,—which will splutter, and splash, 
and teaze, and vex you, and do every thing but 
express the sentiments ef your mind. 


“Kit teld me,in his own way, that he was 
going to be married the next day to Miss Nelly 
Brangan, a rich huckster’s daughter in Dublin, 
who was bringing him a large fortune, and that 
he had accordingly, as in duty bound, come to 
me for his ‘sar-tifi-cat,’ and as a propitiation to 
me fer the bad life he had led, he gave me a 
golden guinea, and a very neat miniature of the 
same coin. I could not refuse my certificate to 
such a worthy parishioner; and after wishing 
him long life and happiness, and plenty of boys 
and girls, I thought Kit would be after bidding 
me good morning. Kit, I found, had still some- 
thing upon his mind. I asked himif I could 
oblige him farther. ‘Why, Father Reilly, says 
Kit, ‘that is a mighty purty little black horse of 
yours. ‘It is indeed, child, I answered; ‘but it 
is very apt to go astray; for it left me for a week, 
and only returned to me last night.’ ‘Ah! then, 
Father Reilly,’ says he, ‘it would be mighty re- 
spectable to see me riding up to-morrow morn- 
ing to Miss Nelly Brangan’s shop-door with such 
an elegant black horse under me. May-be 
you'd lend me a loan of it?’ ‘Indeed, child, L 
will” 1 replied, ‘but I would not advise you to 
take it; for my horse has a way of its own, and 
! have many friends between this and Dublin, 
that may-be it would sooner see than go to your 
wedding.’ ‘Oh! as to that,’ answered Kit, ‘if it 
was the devil himself, begging your Reverence’s 
pardon, ‘I’d make him trot; so lend me the 
horse and I'll send it back to you to-morrow 
evening. ‘Take it then, Kit, said I; ‘but I 
warn you that it is an uneasy beast.’ 


_ “It was not until eight o’clock the next morn- 
ing that Kit M’Gowran came for the horse, and 
in addition to his dress the day before, he had a 
pair of spurs on him, that would do for a fighting 
cock, they were so long and so sharp; and a 
whip that was like a fishing rod. ‘Well, Kit,’ 
says I, ‘when are you to be married?’ 
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“At ten, your Reverence,’ answered Kit, ‘at 
ten to the minute.’ 

*-*Then, Kit, my boy,’ said I, ‘you should have 
been here at six to be in time, since you intend 
to ride the black horse.’ 

“*Oh! bother!’ said Kit; ‘sure I am only six 
miles from town, ‘and it’s hard if I don’t ride 
that in an hour,—so that in fact, I'll be before 
my time, and that won’t be genteel; for may-be 
I’d catch Nelly Brangan with her hair in papers; 
and she won’t look Jovely that way I know, 
whatever charms there may be in the butter- 
cool of gold guineas that the darling is going to 
give me.’ 

‘***Well, mount at once,’ I observed, ‘though | 
would advise you, as you are in a hurry,—to 
walk.’ 

“TI had hardly said the word, when Kit jumped 
into the saddle, and gave his horse a whip and 
a spur—and off it cantered,as if it were in as 

eat a hurry to be married as Kit himself. 1 

ollowed them as fast as I could to the top of the 

hill, and there was Kit cutting the figure of six 
like any cavalry officer with his whip, and now 
and again plunging his heels into his horse’s sides, 
and it kicking the stones before and behind it, 
and tattering over the road like lightning. In 
halfa minute they were both out of my sight, 
and I thought that if any one could get to Dub- 
lin with the horse in an hour, Kit M’Gowran 
was the man to do it. 

“For two miles of the road Kit went on gal- 
lantly. Hewas laughing and joking, and think- 
ing to himself that I was only humbugging him 
in what I said about the horse, when in the very 
middle of a hard gallop, it stopt as if it had 
been shot, and up went Kit M’Gowran in the 
air, his long whip firmly fixed in his hand, and 
his long coat flying like a kite’s tail after him, 
and the words, ‘Who had the luck to see Donny- 
brook fair, in his mouth; and he had not time 
to cease saying them, when he was landed head 
over heels in a meadow, seven or eight yards 
from the centre of the road! Kit was completely 
puzzled by the fall; he could net tell how he got 
there, or what caused it, or why he should be 
there at all, instead of being on the horse’s 
back, until he looked about him, and saw the 
creature taking a fine comfortable drink at a lit- 
tle well by the side of the road, where I always 
stopped to refresh it. Kit, after scratching his 
head, and his elbows, and the back————of_ his 
coat—and indeed they required it, for they were 
a little warmer than when he set out—went 
over to the horse, mounted it, and rode off again 
on his journey; but 1 give you my word he did 
not gallop so fast nor use the whip so much as 
he had before the horse took a sup of the well 
water. 

‘“*The horse rode on as peaceable as a judge, 
and as if it were a poor priest, and not a rol- 
locking young layman that was on its back; it 
went on so for about three quarters of a mile 
further, but when it got that distance Kit began 
to wonder at the way it was edging over to the 
right; and while they were arguing this point 
with one another, the day-coach from Dublin 
kept driving upto them. The guard sounded 
his horn, as much as to say,‘Kit M’Gowran, 
don’t be taking up the entire road with yourself 
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and your horse.’ Kit knew very well what the 
guard meant, and gave a desparate drag to his 
own (the left) side of the road; but the horse in- 
sisted upon the right, and the coach driving up 
in the same line, the leaders knocked up against 
my horse, and sent it and Kit into the ditch to- 
gether, to settle there any little difference of 
opinion that might be between them! How long 

it lay in the ditch he could not rightly tell; but 
when he got out of it, he went to look after the 
horse, and about five yards nearer to Dublin 
than where the accident had happened, he found 
the little darling taking a feed of oats, which it 
always got from one of my parishioners, when I 
travelled that road; and now that he is dead 
and gone, poor man! (Tim Divine was his name,) 
I must say that I never got any thing else from 
him. Kit waited patiently till the horse had 
eaten its fill,and he then looked at one of his 
watches, and it told him that it was ten o’clock, 
and he then looked at the other, and it as plainly 
showed him that it was nine to the minute. Kit 
knew how his watches went, and he accordingly 
guessed that the truth lay between them; so that 
he found he had but half an hour to go a distance 
of four miles at least, to where he was to be 
married. 

‘Kit determined if he was to break his neck 
in the attempt,that he would be in Dublin to 
the minute he had promised, so that the instant 
he was on the horse’s back again, he began 
cutting, and whipping, and spurring the beauty, 
as fast as his hands and legs would go—his legs 
particularly were working as fast as the arms 
of a wind-mill on a stermy day. The horse was 
not at first disposed to resent any indignity that 
was offered to it, particularly after the good feed 
and the good drink that it had got, so that it 
trotted on pretty quickly for half a mile or so; 
but Kit still continuing to whip and spur it, it 
first let on to him by one or two kicks, that it 
was displeased; but Kit not taking the hint, it 
stagged entirely. Kitlashed more furiously than 
he had done before—the horse curvetted about 
the road—it reared—it pranced—it kicked—it 
went in a circle round the same poim fifty times. 
Kit leathered away with his long whip upon its 
ears and nose, and the herse backed and backed, 
until it at Jast left Kit back at Tim Divine’s 
door, from which he had started about an hour 
before! Tim was astonished to see the animal 
so soon coming back to him for another feed; 
but having been informed by Kit of the way he 
had misbehaved towards it, Tim became the in- 
terpreter of the poor dumb creature, and told 
the rider that the best way of managing it was 
to let it go as it liked. 

‘Poor Kit resigned himself to his fate; that he 
should be late at his own wedding, he saw was 
inevitable; he was now too much tired to walk, 
and with a sigh he flung the reins on the horse’s 
neck, and encouraged it to proceed again 
towards Dublin. It set off a second time from 


Divine’s door; but ceased to gallop, to canter, 
or to trot—on it went at a most discreet pace, 
and as sober, and as melancholy, as if it felt 
sorry for disappointing him, or that it was tra- 
velling with myself to a friend’s funeral. 

“Kit could at last hear the town bells striking 
one o’clock—he was at Island Bridge, anc 
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within view of Dublin—he could see Patrick 

steeple pointing up into the sky, and looking re 
stiff and conceited, as if it were rejoiced at the 
annoyance of a Papist, while the arches of 
“Bloody-Bridge” seemed to be laughing to their 
full extent, at the impudence of such a young 


fellow riding into Dublin upon no less a horse — 


than the favorite pony of the parish pri 
Leixlip! So at least, Kit was thinking. whe. 
the creature remembered that | always stopped 
a day or two with Mrs. Robinson, a kind, good- 
body of a widow woman, that lived at the end 
of the bridge. In there it plunged, to the nar. 
row little hole of a stable, never thinking of 
my friend Kit on its back, and in entering the 
doer, he was swept clean off its back, and left 
stretched upon a dunghill, with his nose, face, 
and hands all scratched, by the new-dasked wal] 
against which he had been driven! He cursed, 
but that he found did not cure his hands; he 
swore, but that he perceived did not improve his 
appearance; so that he soon desisted from such 
modes of venting his passion; and after washing 
his hands, putting a few plaisters on his face, 
rubbing the dirt off his small-clothes, and coax- 
ing the little horse out of the small stable, he 
again mounted, and rode off for Dublin,—a far 
uglier and less consequential pan than 
ne he had cantered up the hill of Leixiip that 
morning. 

“Kit was new in Barrack street—he was, at 
two o’clock, just four hours after the stated time 
in the city. ‘Now,’ thought Kit to himeelf,‘my 
troubles are at length all over, and I have only 
to make the best apology I can for my unac- 
countable absence to my darling Mrs. M’Gow- 
ran, that is to be my little bride—the wealthy 
Miss Nélly Brangan thatwas.’ Such were Kit's 
thoughts, when he heard two men talking be- 
hind hin— 

***Paddy, isn’t that the horse we bid to be on 
the look out for?’ 

“By dad, Dennis, if it isn’t it, it’s very like 
it; and do yeu see the fellow that’s riding it? He 
is mighty like the chap that was hung for horse- 
stealing at the last assizes.’ ; 

“*So like, Paddy, that if it isn’t him, I’d take 
my oath it’s one of the same gang. The horse, 
you know, is missing these five days; and do 
you see the patches on the robber’s face—that’s 
to disguise himself. A decent dressed man 
wouldo’t be in a fight, like one of us, Paddy, 
when we get a sup in our head.’ ; 

“*That’s true for you, Dennis; and see, it has 
lob-ears, wall-eyes, bald-face, and a_ docked 
tail;—it’s the very horse. By my sowkins, we ll 
seize him,—-he’s a robber.’ 

“*To be sure we will, Paddy,—he’s a robber, 
and an unchristian robber too, to steal from a 
priest? Knock him down, Paddy!’ | 

“<That 1 will, and welcome, Dennis! 

“Kit was in the act of turning round to see 
a robber seized, when he felt his arms grapple 
by two stout frieze-coated countrymen, who 
both exclaimed in the same moment—‘ Where 
did you get the horse, you robber?’ ; , 

“Poor stuttering Kit stammered out, 1-I- 
—g—g—g—got it—it—it—’ ; 

‘Where, you sacrilegious thief?’ 

“‘In L—l—l—Leixlip,’ said Kit, after many 
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‘nutes, and twisting his tongue, like a ha’p’orth 
if tobacco, in his mouth, to make himself under- 


Oh the villain,’ said Paddy, ‘he has con- 
d it.’ 

ees he has, the scoundrel,’ exclaimed Den- 

nis; ‘and do you see the confusion of the fellow 

_-he can’t speak, he is so frightened at the 

thought of being hanged. Drag him off the horse 

and take him to the police office.’ 

“Jn a minute Kit was torn from the horse. A 
crowd collected around him, who were imme- 
diately informed by Paddy and Dennis, that they 
had seized a robber, who had ‘stolen a_priest’s 
horse, and was going to sell him in Dublin.’ 
Poor Kit was instantly assailed by the mob—his 
two watches dragged out of his fobs—his new 
coat torn to pieces—his little hat kicked to no- 
thing—and his pantaloons covered with mud. 
Several times he attempted to say he had got a 
loan of the horse; but the people were in too 
great a rage to attend to his stuttering, and he 
was dragged into the police office. Paddy and 
Dennis preferred a charge of horse-stealing 
against him; and he was such a dirty looking 
blackguard, that the police officer at once hand- 
cuffed him, advised him to plead guilty, and re- 
moved him into the black-hole, where he passed 
the night! 

“But this did not end the misfortunes of un- 
lucky Kit M’Gowran; for Miss Nelly Brangan, 
after inviting all her friends to a wedding din- 
ner, and a large evening party, was determined 
that they should not be disappointed. She wait- 
ed — for Kit until the dinner was dressed, 
and then——bestowed her hand and fortune 
upon one of her neighbors, a Mr. James Devoy, 
who was to be bridesman to Kit; but who, in 
his absence, resolved to discharge those duties 
for which Kit had been particularly engaged. 

“This, my young friends,I hope will be a 
warning to you. Never borrow a priest’s horse, 
lest you should lose by the loan, a wife, a fortune, 
your liberty, two watches, and a new coat.” 


A 
WOOD HYMN. 

Broods there some spirit here ’ 
The summer leaves hang silent as a cloud, 
And o’er the pools, al] still and darkly clear, 
The wild wood hyacinth with awe seem bowed; 
And something of a tender, cloistral gloom, 

Deepens the violet’s bloom. 


| The very light, that streams 

Through the dim dewy veil of foliage round, 

Comes tremulous with emerald-tinted gleams, 

As if it knew the place were holy ground ; 

And would not startle, with too bright a burst, 
Flowers, all divinely nursed. 


Wakes there some spirit here ? 
A switt wind fraught with change comes rushing by, 
And leaves and waters, in its wild career, 
Shed forth sweet voices—each a mystery ! 
Surely some awful influence must pervade 

These depths of trembling shade ! 
; Yes, lightly, softly move ! 
There is a Power, a Presence in the woods ; 
A viewless Being, that with Life and Love 
‘nforms the reverential solitudes : 

43* 


WOOD HYMN—A THUNDER STORM. 
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The rich air knows it, and the mossy sod—~ 
Thou, Thou art here, my God! 
And if with awe we tread 
The Minster floor, beneath the storied pane, 
And ’midst the mouldering banners of the dead; 
Shall the green voiceful wild seem less Thy fane, 
Where thou alone hast built >—where arch and roof 
Are of thy living woof? 


The silence and the sound 
In the lone places, breathe alike of Thee ; 
The Temple-twilight of the gloom profound, 
The dew-cup of the frail anemone; 
The reed by every wandering whisper thrilled— 
All, all with Thee are filled! 
Oh! purify mine eyes, 
More and yet more, by Love and lowly thought, 
Thy Presence, Holiest Orne! to recognize, 
In these majestic aisles which thou hast wrought! 
And ‘’midst their sea-like murmurs, teach mine ear 
Ever Thy voice to hear! 


And sanctify my heart 
To meet the awful sweetness of that tone, 
With no faint thrill, or self-accusing start, 
But a deep joy the heavenly Guest to own ; 
Joy, such as dwelt in Eden’s glorious bowers . 
Ere Sin had dimmed the flowers. 
Let me not know the change 
O’er Nature thrown by Guilt !—the boding sky, 
The hollow leaf sounds ominous and strange, 
The weight wherewith the dark tree-shadows lie ! 
Father! oh! keep my footsteps pure and free, 
To walk the woods with Thee! 
cutanttiasniiaiiiipleraeiarintaine 


THOUGHTS ON A THUNDER STORM. 


Hark ! in the distant west I hear 
A hollow murmuring sound; 

It strikes upon the list’ning ear— 

Ana now bright streaks of light appear— 
Now, darkness reigns around. 


Louder, and louder stiil—that roar 
Moans through the threat’ning sky ; 
The troubled waves now lash the shore— 
The bursting clouds in torrents pour 
Their contents from on high. 


Darker, and darker still, it grows— 
The elements contend 

In direful strife, like angry foes— 

The vivid ligntning’s fluid flows, 
The thunder-bolts descend. 

And now, we have one mingled scene 
Presented to our view; 

The thunder’s roar—the lightning’s ¢!eam— 

The angry voice of the Supreme 
Jehovah—great and true! 


But see—the glorious king of light 
Comes to dispel our fears ; 

He sheds his rays in brilliance bright, 

And soon the day succeeds the night 
Of darkness, and appears. 


How great is God! how wond’rous great ! 
How infinite his powers; 

His might how boundless—his estate 

To gain, should all our hearts elate, 


And make it truly ours. DELTA. 
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Excerpis from Mr. Hami'ton’s “Men and Man- 
ners in America.” 


“Though the schoolmaster has long exercised 
his vocation in these States, the fruit of his la- 
bours is but little apparent in the language of 
his pupils. The amount of bad grammar in cir- 
culation is very great; that of barbarisms enor- 
mous. Of course,1 do not now speak of the op- 
erative class, whose massacre of their mother 
tongue, however inhuman, could excite no as- 
tonishment; but I allude to the great body of the 
lawyers and traders; the men whocrowd the ex- 
change and the hotels; whoare to be heard speak- 
ing in the courts, and are selected by their fel- 
low-citizens to fill vie and responsible offices.” 

“The privilege of barbarizing the King’s Eng- 
lish is assumed by all ranks and conditions of 
men.” 

“'The great body of the New Englanders are 
distinguished above every other people [ have 
ever known by bigotry and narrowness of mind, 
and an utter disregarded of those delicacies of 
deportment which indicate benevolence of feel- 
ing. 

“There is at this moment nothing in the Unit- 
ed States worthy the name of a library. Not 
only is there an entire absence of learning, in 
the higher sense of the term, but an absolute 
want of the material from which alone learning 
can be extracied. At present an American 
might study every book within the limits of the 
Union, and still be regarded in many parts of 
Europe—especially in Germany—as a man 
comparatively ignorant.” 

“In point of climate, I believe Charleston is 
fully worse than New Orleans. In the latter, 
Creoles are entirely exempt from the ravages of 
the prevailing epidemic. But, in Charleston, 
there is no impunity for any class. Even native 
Carolinians died ot fever as well as their neic¢h- 
beurs. The chances are, that if a person from 
the country, however acclimated, sleeps in 
Charleston even for a night, at a certain scason 
of the year, he catches the fever. Should a per- 
son, living im the city, pass a day with his friend 
in the country, there is not a doctor in the place, 
who, on his return, would not consider him in a 
state ef peril. In short, the people of Charles- 
ten pass their lives in endeavoring to escape 
from a pursuer who is sure to overtake the fugi- 
tive at last. At one season, the town is un- 
healthy; and all who can afford it. fly to their es- 
tates. At another, the country is unhealthy, and 
they take up their abode in the pine barrens. 
Irom the pine barrens, they venture back into 
the town, from which, in a short time, they are 
again expelled.” 

“In New Orleans, a man runs a certain risk, 
and has done with it. If he live, he continues to 
eat crawfish in a variety of savoury preparations. 
If he die, the crawfish eat him without cookery 
of any sort. He has no fear or dining with his 
friend in the country at any season of the year. 
But in Charleston, a man must be continnally 
on the alert, for, go where he may, there is fever 
at his heels.” 

“Unfortunately, beauty in this climate is not 
durable. Like ‘the ghosts of Banquo’s fated 
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can lady is gone, and the more substantial ma. 
terials of beauty follow soon after. At thirty the 
whole fabric isin decay, and nothing remains 
but the traditions of former conquests.” 

“Ifto form a just estimate of ourselves and 
others be the test of knowledge, the New Eng- 
lander is the most ignorant of mankind.” 

“In the northern and central States—for of 
the climate of the southern States it is unneces. 
sary tospeak—the annual range of the thermome. 
ter exceeds a hundred degrees. The heat insum. 
mer is that of Jamaica; the cold in winter is that 
of Russia. Such enormous vicissitudes must ne- 
cessarily impair the vigor of the human frame; 
and when we tale into calculation the vast por. 
tion of the United States in which the atmos. 
here is contaminated by marshy exhalations, 
it will not be difficult, with the auxiliary inf. 
ences of dram-drinking and tobacco chewing, 
to account for the squalid and sickly aspect of 
the population. Among the peasantry, | never 
saw one florid and robust man, nor any one dis- 
tinguished by that fulness and rotundity of mus- 
mes ia every where mects the eye in Eng. 
and.” 

“The Americans [ had met in Europe had 
generally been distinguished by a certain re- 
serve, and something even approaching to the 
offensive in manner, which had not contributed 
to create a prepossession in their favor. It 
seemed, as if each individual were impressed 
with the conviction that the whole dignity of his 
country was concentrated. in his person; and | 


placid current of social intercourse, by the ob- 
trusion of national jealousies, and the cravings 
of a restless and inordinate vanity.” 

“An American is by no means a convivial 
being. He seems to consider eating and drink- 
ing, as necessary tasks, which he is anxious to 
discharge as speedily as possible.” 

‘Forrest, the American rara avis of an actor, 
is coarse and vulgar, without grace, without dig- 
nity, with little flexibility of feature. and is ut- 
terly common place in his conceptions of char- 
acter. There is certainly some energy about 
him, but this is sadly given to degenerate into 
rant.” 

“A striking difference exists between the sys- 
tem of rewards and punishments, adopted in the 
schools of the United States and those of Eng- 
land. In the former, neither personal nor {or- 
cible coercion of any kind, is permitted.” | 

“There is a certain uncontrollable rigidity of 
muscle about an American, and a want of sen- 
sibility to thelighter graces of deportment, which 
makes him, perhaps, the most unhopeful of all 
the votaries of Terpsichore.” __ : 

“In Philadelphia, it is the fashion to be scien- 
tific, and the young ladies occasionally display 
the bas bleu ina degree which in other cities, 
would be considered rather alarming.” 


ee , : 

Turxey.—The Turkish Empire is as imieresting 
now that it is crumbling to pieces, as it was In the 
sixteenth century, when a Tartar could ride with the 
Sultan’s firman, respected all the way, from the banks 
of the Volza to the confines of Morocco—when Its at- 


mies threatened Vienna, and its fleets ravaged the 





line,’ it comes like a shadow, and sodeparts. At 
one or two-and-twenty the bleom of an Ameri- 


coasis of Italy, It then excited the fears of gle 
Europe; it now excites its cupidity.—Slade’s Travels. 


imagined them too much given to disturb the . 
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LETTERS FROM THE NORTH OF 
EUROPE. : 

‘siting a booksellers’ store of latter times, 
Boge is displayed to tempt the purchaser, 
that it seems a matter of some difficulty to make 
agood selection. Two new books attracted our 
attention the other day, by the neatness of their 
exterior, as well as:by the fineness of the paper 
on which they were printed, and on taking them 
home to our green table, we are gratified to find 
they both turn out prizes in their way. The 
first we shall notice 1s entitled, Letters from the 
North of Europe; or a Journal of Travels wn 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
Russia, Prussia and Saxony. By Charles B. 
Elliott, Esq. It is a neat duodecimo of 311 pages, 
published by Messrs. Key & Biddle; describing 
countries of which so little comparatively is 
known, we found the author’s letters full of in- 
terest; he writes extremely well, and unites those 
powerful requisites of a bookmaker, in being 
emphatically a scholar, a christian,and a gentle- 
man. Leaving England, a passage of twenty- 
six hours brought our traveller to Rotterdam, 
and from thence to Amsterdam the route affords 
an opportunity for some graphic descriptions of 
Holland. The quiet village of Brock, which has 

often puzzled the traveller, is thus noticed: — 
“Not many miles from Saardam is a village 
called Brock, whose peculiar character, so diffe- 
rent from the busy capital near which it stands, 
baflles all my conjectures. Perhaps your ima- 
gination may be more successful in tracing a 
cause sufficient to produce the effects we see. 
On entering the village of Brock, the traveller 
is struck with the neat appearance of the streets, 
paved with variegated bricks, pebbles, and 
shells; and with the green painted houses and 
their little parterres, all bordering a lake which, 
but for its discoloured waters, would enhance the 
beauty of the spot. Yet scarcely an individual 
was to be seen. Carriages are not permitted to 
enter. Every house is closed. The doors are 
locked: the shutters are shut. Silence reigns, 
and yon might fancy yourself in a fairy land 
peopled by invisibie spirits. Diligence and 
comfort seem to exist; yet the agents and reci- 
pients are alike unheard and unseen. There 
are about three hundred houses; many of a 
whimsical form. ‘The inhabitants live entirely 
in the back of their dwellings: the frdént door is 
bever opened except on occasion of a marriage 
vrdeath; and on no pretext can a stranger be 
admitted within. They have no amusements 
that we could discover; and the only three chil- 


m “rch We saw out of school were discussing some 


recondite game over a piece of wood, with all 
the sobriety of sixty years.” 
_. I have seldom seen a spot of such interest. 
the veil of mystery which overshadows it per- 
laps enhances the pleasurable feeling, by giving 
pe to the imagination; and it is not impossible 
that a perfect acquaintance with the rise and 
rogress of their customs might detract some- 
thing from the interest which I am inclined to 
eel for the unsaphisticated natives of Brock.” 
A good method:ef punishing the lazy at Ham- 
ourg, 1s described in the following paragraph:— 
“remember to have read in some English 
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for the punishment of the idle. They are said 
to be placed in a basket, and suspended over the 
table in the house of correction, while the rest of 
the inmates are at dinner; and to be detained in 
that position, tantalised by the savoury fumes, 
till night; by which time it is presumed that they 
have acquired sufficient experience to induce 
them to work the following day.”’ 

At Copenhagen the museum contains an 
enormous specimen of native silver from Swe- 
den, measuring five feet, and weighing more 
than 500 pounds! with numerous other curiosi- 
ties, among which we should presume this lump 
must be the most precious. Of the protracted 
days of a northern latitude, Mr. Elliot giyes but 
an unpleasant picture:— 

“That which most interested us was the no- 
velty of travelling at midnight by the light of 
the sun. This is decidedly the most striking 
phenomenon that arrests the notice of a stranger 
in northern latitudes, where the sun is visible 
throughout almost the whole circle of his course. 
At the pole, as the season advances between the 
equinox and summer solstice, the days gradually 
increase in length from twelve to twenty-four 
hours. During that period, therefore, the nearer 
the pole the longer the day. In this latitude, 
for a short time before and after the sun reaches 
the tropic of Cancer, it dips so little under the 
horizon, that the reflected rays afford a_ twilight 
which prevents the cessation of day during its 
limited absence.” 

** It does not always ct A pe that what is pleas- 
ing in prospect is equally so in enjoyment. So 
itis with regard to days protracted during twen- 
tv four hours. This sounds very delightful; but 
the body needs relief from constant light, which 
becomes wearisome and almost painful. It 
seems as if certain functions of the human sys- 
tem were influenced, like those of plants, by 
light and darkness; and as if the alteration of 
these were essential to healthy action of body 
and mind. It is unpleasant; and seems unnatu- 
ral, to goto sleep in daylight; and a town per- 
fectly still, exhibiting no signs of life except a 
straggling dog or muffled watchman in the broad 

lare of day, wears an aspect melancholy and 
eath-like.” 

Fairly entered upon Norway, our author’s 
letters become extremely entertaining, but as 
we design to give some extracts relative to Rus- 
sia, we can only insert the following account of 
a Norse marriage:— 

“ The delay afforded me an opportunity of ob- 
serving the ceremony of a Norse marriage. A 
numberof young girls with flowers in their hands 
stood at the door of the church. The bride and 
bridegroom, humbly dressed, entered and took 
their seats in a pew, while the priest and an aco- 
lite chanted alternately some psalms. A prayer 
was then offered, and the parties approaching 
the altar knelt to receive the benediction of the 

riest, and to join their supplications for the 

lessing of the divine institutor of this sacred 
rite. Nw ring appeared to be given; but it 
might have been without my seeing it. The 
maarner of all was serious and devotional.”’ 

The sketches of Russian manners and habits 
will be found very satisfactory. Of Moscow we 





"ork an accountof a curious plan adopted here, 
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** Moscow stands in the centre of a large plain, 
through which the river Moscva flows in a sinu- 
ous course, passing under the walls of her cita- 
del, and depositing its waters in the Wolga. 
The form of the city is that of a trepezium nearly 
oblong. In extent it is the largest of Europe. 
From southeast to northwest it measures eight 
miles. The other diameter is six; and the cir- 
cumference twenty-six miles. Compared with 
these dimensions the population is small, not ex- 
ceeding two hundred and fifty thousand souls. 
Moscow is divided into four quarters; the Krem- 
lin, or citadel; the Kitai, or Chinese town, which 
is the most ancient portion, said to have been 
formed of wooden buildings in the ninth century; 
the Beloi-gorod, or white town; and the Zemle- 
not- , or town of earth, named from a large 
rampart which surrounds it. The Kremlin was 
built near Ivan Vassilivitch in 1491; and at that 
time constituted nearly the whole capital. About 
forty years after, the Katai-gorod, adjoining 
the kremlin, was constructed by an Italian, who 
relinquished the Romish for the Greek heresy, 
and was baptised under the name of Petrok 
Maoli. This — contains the university, a 
printing establishment, merchants’ houses, and 
shops. The Beloi-gorod was built in 1586, under 
Feodor Ivanovitch, round the Kitai-gorod and 
kremlin, which form the centre of the town. 
Some think it received the appellation from a 
white wall which formerly surrounded it, while 
others maintain that it was so named by the 
Tartars who drove the lighter-complexioned 
Russians into this part, when they took possession 
of the centre. The Zemlenoi-gorod encircles 
the preceding quarter, forming the outskirts of 
the town. It was built under the same Czar in 
the years 1591 and 5192. The two last men- 
tioned divisions contain a great variety of dirty 
huts, palaces, convents, and mosque-like 
churches. 

* The city of Moscow is slightly elevated. The 
inequality of the ground on which it stands adds 
to the picturesque nature of the view. It would 
be very difficult to analyse the tout ensemble and 
describe the details which form so remarkable 
a whole. Perhaps your recollection of Constan- 
tinople will enable you to form some idea of the 
general character of the city; but even in Con- 
stantinople that strange variety is not exhibited 
which here prevails. Dr. Clarke humourously 
observes, ‘One might imagine all the states of 
Europe and Asia had sent a building, by way of 
representative, to Moscow: and under this im- 
pression the eye is presented with deputies from 
the countries holding congress; timber huts from 
regions beyond the Arctic; plastered palaces 
from Sweden and Denmark, not whitewashed 
since their arrival; painted walls from the Tyrol; 
mosques from Constantinople; Tartar temples 
from Bucharia; pagodas, pavilions, and Veran- 
das from China; cabarets from Spain; dungeons, 
prisons and public offices from France; archi- 
tectural ruins from Rome; terraces and trellises 
from Naples; and warehouses from Wapping.’ 
This is a happy idea of the most amusing of 
travellers. The only deputy who has missed his 
way is the minaret from India. That elegant 
form of eastern architecture appears to be en- 
tirely wanting; its place is supplied by Gothic 
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and Tartar towers. The former ar 
as the days of Peter the Great, who inte 
them from western Europe. The latter are <— 
ancient. They are round; and instead of d 
creasing pyramidically to the top, they pass a 
a transitions from a greater to a less diam. 
“ There is something peculiarly gay in the ap. 
pearance of this city, in an afternoon, when t 
fashionable move out in their carriages. A lar 
proportion of the residents consists of families 
of the old nobility, courtiers, and military and 
civil officers, who have either retired voluntari] 
from the business of life, or have wisely sought 
an honourable retreat before the anticipated 
frown of the autocrat pronounced their doom. 
Their equipages present a curious mixture of 
shabbiness and splendour. No carriages of re. 
spectable persons are seen without four horses, 
The leaders’ traces are so long that a pair of 
horses might easily be harnessed between them 
and the wheelers. A dirty urchin, like puss in 
boots, with a dirtier livery, is mounted on the 
off leader, flourishing a short whip in his left 
hand, while the coachman adapts the length of 
his whip to the dignity of his master, which in 
any other country would be compromised by the 
ruined condition of his tackle. His own dress, 
however, is usually of a better order. A long 
blue caftan, with a silken ceinture of gaudy co- 
lours and Torjok manufacture, a square cap, and 
a fine flowing beard, distinguish the coachmen.” 
** The hospitality of the Moscovites has always 
been proverbial. A singular instance of it, car- 
ried almost to excess, occurred a day or two 
ago when, on my first introduction to an elderly 
lady of rank, by an English gentleman whom 
she had known only a week, she said quickly, 
‘ And pray, sir, how is it that you have been in 
Moscow so many days and have not come to see 
me? You were not at my ball on Monday night. 
Will you dine with me to-morrow. or next day, 
or what day will you dine with me?’ I was sur- 
prised by such a reception; but found on inquiry 
that the same kind of 
always manifested in Moscow, toward foreign 
travellers, especially toward the English. Th 
fact is, English travellers are scarce in this 
country; and the distance from our island is so 
great, that only men of a certain property can 
afford the’ expense of a journey, so that some- 
thing like a guarantee is offered against the 
abuse of kindness by those whose poverty might 
carry captive their conscience. The number of 
English of the higher class in Moscow 1s very 
limited; though here as at St. Petersburg, Brit- 


ish governesses, nursery maids, gardeners, j 
horse jockies, and mechanics, are retained in 


considerable numbers. In most large families, 
the individuals filling one or more of these sta- 
tions are our compatriots. In the duties of a 
nursery, Russians regard the English as unri- 
valled.” 

A Russian bath. “The Russians, like the In- 
dians, are partial to bathing; but a Russian bath 
is a thing sui generis; and, as a correct notion 0 
it can be obtained‘only by undergoing the ope- 
ration, I resolved to pay the price, and have ac- 
cordingly taken a bath both here and at Moscow, 
(Mr. Elliot is now writing from St. Petersburg. 


unreflecting hospitality is | 
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use consists of a succession of rooms, 
A hoor three, in each of which is a stove: 
in second apartment is heated to a higher tem- 
perature than the first, in which the thermome- 
CS may stand at 100 degrees of Fahrenheit; and 
1 third to a higher than the second. In the inner 
room ig a series of benches from the floor te the 
top, each hotter than*the one below. The tem- 
perature of the highest could not, I should think, 
he less than 14@ degrees; it might be more. To 
these baths hundreds of persons flock every day, 
especially on Saturday. A few years ago the 
sexes bathed indiscriminately together. Now 
there is a division in the roem: but in many of 
the houses this is scarcely mere than nominal; 
the door being either off its hinges, or not filling 
the doorway. - The price paid at public institu- 
tions is equivalent to two pence; at private 
baths, to three and eight pence. The process is 
as follows. You enter the second apartment, 
having undressed in the first: by degrees the 
temperature of the body rises, so that you find 
ihe heat cf the inner room supportable; at the 
same time you are quite content to sit on the 
lowest bench that the head may be in a stratum 
of air lower, and therefore less heated, then 
whenyou stand. The attendant then appreaches, 
and, desiring you to lie down, he rubs the whole 
body with a handful of the inner bark of lime- 
tree dipped in soapsuds previously prepared, 
and shampooes every limb. ‘This part of the 
operation is very grateful, when he throws over 
your head successive showers of hot water; after 
which, you take your seat on the second or third 
bench from the bottom, gradually ascending as 
youare able to bear the heat. The skin soon 
becomes hot, the head feverish, and the tongue 
parched. The sensation is dreadful, and you 
regard with horror the unfeeling operator who 
insists on your ascending to the uppermost bench. 
As soon as you comply, the man throws four or 
five buckets of water into the stove. Ina mo- 
ment the room is filled with steam: and the at- 
ten’ st proceeds to the last part of his duty, 
Wuics «3 to brush you rather smartly with a 
buucl of birch twigs covered with leaves. Du- 
ring this agreeable flagellation, perspiration 
bursts forth from every pore, and actually runs 
cown in little streams. The effect is inconceiva- 
ble. A state of extreme enjoyment succeeds to 
that of oppression. The skin, head, and respi- 
retion are relieved; and the muscles of the mouth 
relax into a smile from mere animal pleasure. 
Such, at least, was the effect produced on me. 
Having descended to the floor and dried the 
voy, you enter the next room and find the sofa 
a hecessary resort. An hour’s repose affords 
the hody time to recover from its state ef relax- 
auon; and the Russian bath, which is a regarded 
‘Sa panacea for all diseases, is concluded. The 
halves adopt a more speedy (and, as they say, a 
tore efficacious) mode of recruiting the system. 
y ule perspiration is flowing profusely from 
ue skin they run into the cold air, and rub their 
les with snow, or throw cold water on their 
eads, | The pores are instantly closed, and 
“ery bre is braced; while the previous draught 
an vessels of the cuticle counteracts the bad 
a ect likely, under other circumstances, to re- 
‘utrom such a transition. I tried the experi- 
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ment, and found it act as a delightful tonic, 
from which I experienced no subsequent ill 
effects.” 

The population of Russia, including all the 
subjects of the Emperor, amounts to fifty mil- 
lions! Of these, thirty-eight millions profess the 
Greco-Russian faith; ten millions are Roman 
Catholics; three and a half Protestants; two 
millions are Mahommedans and a million and a 
half pagans. If Russia in Europe were as well 
pone as Sweden, it would contain ninety- 

ve millions of inhabitants; if as wellas Germa- 
ny, we should have the result four hundred and 
thirty-two millions, and it has been calculated 
that the capabilities of the soil would admit an 
increased population to the amount of 275 mil- 
lions without subjecting them to inconvenience 
from a wantof subsistence! The higher classes 
of Russians are represented as intelligent and 

enerally well educated. It is common to hear 
our languages, and sometimes five, spoken at the 
same table. Every gentleman talks German, 
and French, and maany speak English. Such 
are the inhabitants of a country to which, but a 
few years since, the epithet of barbarian was 
a riately applied. After fairly dipping into 
Mr. Elliott’s work, we found it impossible to 
omit a single page; it might all fairly be quoted, 
but that is beyond our power. We refer to it 
for much curious and valuable information, both 
for the merchant, the ladies, and all general 
readers. It is the latest account of the countries 
visited. 

The second werk we have found leisure to 
read is from the same publishers, and is entitled 
“Tates oF RoMANCE, first series,” containing 
contributions from the pens of the most popular 
authors in Great Britain. When we enumerate 
Thomas Moore, Miss Mitford, the authors of 
Stories of Waterloo, of the King’s own, T. Crof- 
ton Croker &c., we have named writers with 
whom all are familiar, and who have delighted 
all classes. If this publication should be pa- 
tronised, as we learn it is likely to be, the pub- 
lishers design to continue it to a considerable 
length, furnishing in a cheap and elegant form 
the best tales and stories of the London press. 
The work is mperey foe up, and sold at a 
cheap price. The Wine Merchant’s story is 
truly entertaining. 


MEN AND MANNERS. 

If we were called upon to designate the kind 
of books which best serve to fill the vacuities of 
conversation, we should certainly say that those 
which describe men and manners, contribute the 
must to this end, and that those which treat of 
our own habits must strongly attract our notice. 
The new book, just published by Messrs. Carey, 
Lea & Blanchard, entitled “ Men and Manners 
in Americ,” by Colonel Hamilton, the author 
of Cyril Thornton, inasmuch as it abuses us 
most heartily, is destined to create a short sensa- 
tion in the reading world. The folly of an indi- 
vidual who, after a sojourn of afew weeks among 
us, should attempt to illustrate our manners, 
might be shewn by an experiment on a smaller 
scale. Let any one who has occupied a particu- 
lar square, in a large city, seat himself to pen an 








accurate history of his neighbours! he would 
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find them as various in manners and habitudes 
as the antipodes, and would find nothing like a 
resemblance, if he classed them under one head. 
His nearest resident would have to be de- 
spatched as a frequenter of the theatre, and a 
bon vivan, while the next would, perhaps, be a 
quaker or a methodist, and the “‘ domestic man- 
ners” ot the square would, after all, turn out a 
hodge-podge. But English writers are not puz- 
zled by this trifling difficulty; they stop at a ta- 
vern, and find several people eating very hearti- 
ly, and they immediately set us all down as 
“forking the meats into our gullets,” as if we 
knew only the science of the pitchfork. How 
very unjust the Londoners would think one of 
us, if we were to visit them, and be thrown into 
contact with a few of their fashionable lords. 
Our description of London society, we could 
make up, wholesale, by inserting such a list as 
the following, of the engagements of a duke, for 
a few days to come :— 

Monpay—To back Wapping Will, the dust- 
man, against Joe Crib, the collier, for one hun- 
dred guineas. To stand on the grand jury, at 
Maidstone, and afterwards to run a maggot race 
with Jack Smoaky. 

Turspay—To attend the match between a 
wooden-legged walker, and a ham-stringed hog 
—to proceed to the hanging match, and thence 
ta the dinner of the Philanthrophic Society. 

Wepnespar—To trot Miss Graceless against 
Sir Andrew’s Nutcracker, for 500 guineas—go 
to the levee—meet Lord and Lady Giles, at the 
jack-ass race—back Humphrey Hog, my coach- 
man, against the whole county, for eating hot 
hasty-pudding. 

Tuurspay—Tom Carey, the leaping chimney 
sweep, to dine with me. 

Now, we fearlessly assert, that there is such a 
class of good-for-nothings in England, (they are 
just beginning to bud here, too,) but if it ever 
fall to our lot to describe men and manners in 
England, we trust we may be prevented by good 
taste from setting down the a am nation as like 
the few samples. Not so Col. Hamilton—he 
saw a hundred people at the hotel in New York, 
and from what he saw, set us all down as infe- 
rior to the estimate he had formed of our moral 
character! He would not go to see the Phila- 
delphia Water Works, because our citizens 
talked so much about them. But we must let 
him speak for himself. How rapidly he jumps 
to a conclusion, may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing extract :— 

“ For the last three weeks I have been daily 
thrown into the company of about one hundred 
individuals, (at the New New York Hotel) for- 
tuitously collected. A considerable portion of 
these are daily changing, and it is not, perhaps, 
too much to assume, that, as a whole, they afford 
a fair average specimen of their class. Without, 
therefore, wishing to lead the reader to any has- 
ty or poaeleaaad conclusion, I must in candour 
state, that the result of my observations has been 
to lower considerably the high estimate I had 
formed of the moral character of the American 
people.” 

This, we suppose, is meant to be passed off as 
a capital joke! Three weeks passed in the 
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— collected, a considerable Portion of whom 
are daily changing, and who, we are informed 
were ‘forking their victuals into their gullets” 
when in company with this modern seer, wa 
surely ample time to form an estimate of the 
‘* moral character” of the whole “American peo- 
le.” This joke is a good one, and no doubt has 
een forked down the gullet of henest John Bull 
but it can only serve us as a joke, to be lauched 
at. If weare guilty of the charges made by this 
novel writer, it is high time to reform our mo. 
rals; and we particularly advise those hundred 
— fortuitously collected, and all others who 
requent hotels in New York, to look well after 
their moral characters, and at least not to ex. 
pose us all, by making their immorality appa- 
rent while using their knives and forks. “But we 
must be brief, and come at once toour extracts, 
The author thinks Mr. Forrest a“coarse and yul- 
ar actor, without grace, without dignity, with 
ittle flexibility of feature, and utterly common- 
place, in his conceptions of character ;” and we 
are all mercifully swept away thus :—“ In the 
present generation of Americans, I can detect 
no symptom of improving taste, or increasing 
elevation of intellect. Compared with their fa- 
thers, [ have no hesitation 1n pronouncing the 
younger portion of the richer classes to be less 
liberal, less enlightened, less observant of the 
proprieties of life, and certainly far less pleasin 
in manner and deportment.” That's ca vital 
and will, we have no doubt, be seriously taken 
to heart by the youth of America. Now for our 
libraries: “ At present an American might stu- 
dy every book within the limits of the Union,and 
still be regarded in many partsot Europe, espe- 
cially in Germany, as a man comparatively ig 
norant.” Had our book-maker studied only a 
few of the books in the Union, he would have 
one home less grossly ignorant. Every book, 
orsooth—a grand assertion for a man who, pro- 
bably, never opened one while in the country ! 

Jokes multiply as we proceed. 

** Having procured a coach,I drove to Head's 
Hotel, which had been recommended to me as 
one of the best houses in the Union. [lere I 
could only procure a small and nasty bed room, 
lighted by a few panes of glass fixed in the wall, 
some eight or ten feet from the floor. On the 
following morning, therefore, I removed to the 
United States Hotel, where I found the accom- 
modations excellent. . 

“Philadelphia is mediocrity personified in 
bricks and mortar. It is a city laid down by 
square and rule, a sort of habitable problem,—@ 
mathematical infringement on the rights of indi- 
vidual eccentricity,—a rigid and prosaic despo- 
tism of right angles and parallelograms. [i may 
emphatically be called a comfortable city, thats, 
the houses average better than in any other with 
which 1 am acquainted. You here see no My 
erable and filthy streets, the refuge of aque 
poverty, forming acontrast to the splendour te 
squares and crescents. No Dutch town can’ 
cleaner, and the marble stairs and window-silis 
of the better houses, give an agreeable relief to 
the red brick of which they are constructed. ' 

The remarkably unprejudiced character 0 
friend Cyril Thornton, is thus exhibited :— 





company of about a hundred individuals, fortui- 
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selves far more on their water works than on 
their State House. Their Jo Peans on account 
of the former, are loud and unceasing, and | 
must say, the annoyance which these occasion to 
a traveller,is very considerable. A dozen times 
a day was I asked whether 1 had seen the water 
works, and on my answering In the negative, I 
was told that I positively must visit them; that 
they were unrivalled in the world ; that no peo- 
le but the Americans could have executed 
such works, and by implication, that no one but 
an Englishman, meanly jealous of Arserican su- 
periority, would admit an opportunity of admir- 
ing their unrivalled mechanism. fe 

% There is no accounting for the eccentricities 
of human character. I had not heard these cir- 
cumstances repeated above fifty times, ere I be- 
gan to run restive, and determined not to visit 
the water works at all. To this resolution I ad- 
hered, in spite of all annoyance, with a pertina- 
city worthy of a better cause. Of the water 
works of Philadelphia, therefore, I know noth- 
ing, and any reader particularly solicitous of 
becoming acquainted with the principle of this 
remarkable piece of machinery, must consult 
the pages of other travellers.” 

After a fair examination of Philadelphia, he 
comes out with this remarkable truism :—* The 
streets are generally skirted by rows of Lom- 
bardy poplars, for what reason I know not. 
They certainly give no shade, and possess no 
beauty.” The word “ not’’ should be placed, in 
the next edition, before “ skirted,” to make 
common sense. And here we leave this second 
De Roos. 





HARPE’S HEAD. 

It is our custom to pay particular attention to 
an American book. Our native authors of me- 
rit are few, and those few we fear do not receive 
as much attention as their merits deserve; it isa 
just complaint that the law which does not ad- 
mit foreigners to take out a copy right in this 
country, renders the productions of England so 
much cheaper to the booksellers than the pur- 
chase of an original work, that, the merit being 
equal or even less, the bookseller chooses the 
cheaper for publication. This will be the result 
until a reciprocation is allowed by our govern- 
tient with England, where our authors have the 
acility of securing to themselves the fruits of 
their own brain; and till this is done, and the 
poorer trash of London is in some degree ex- 
cluded, we must expect native talent to dwindle. 

The book which last attracted our notice, was 
the new novel of “ Harpe’s Heap, a Legend 9 
Kentucky,” by James Hall, author of the “ Sol- 
dier’s Bride,” “Legends of the West,” &c. 
Written evidently in haste, yet it has some mas- 
terly scenes. The story is founded upon that of 
the celebrated freebooters, the brothers Harpe, 
who infested Kentucky, at the time when emi- 
grants began to settle that state. They were 
perhaps the most reckless robbers of our coun- 
(ty, murdering travellers and performing deeds 
of Violence, which equalled the celebrated rob- 
Pee of Spain. The name of the book is thus 

erived—the head of the fiercest Harpe having 
maa price set upon it, is in the course of the 
‘ory brought upon the stage, and the career of 
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the outlawterminated. The scene opens in Vir- 
ginia, at a Barbecue, and itis principally for the 
purpose of introducing this most graphic descrip- 
tion, that we introduce the book to the notice of 
our readers. 

A VIRGINIA BARBECUE. 

“The horses were soon at the door, and the 
party proceeded, attended by severul servants, 
to the place of meeting. Itwas a gayand beau- 
tiful morning. They passed over a high moun- 
tainous ridge, by a winding and rugged path, 
which at some places seemed impracticable ; 
but the horses, accustomed to these acclivities, 
stept cautiously from rock to rock, or nimbly 
leaped the narrow ravines that crossed the road, 
while the riders scarcely suffered any inconve- 
nience from the irregularities of the surface. 
Sometimes the path led along the edge of a pre- 
cipice, and they poset to look down upon the 
broad-spread valleys, that lay extended in beau- 
tiful landscape before them. The song of the 
mocking-bird arrested their attention, as he sate 
among the branches of a tall tree, pouring forth 
his miscellaneous and voluble notes, imitating 
successfully all the songsters of the grove, and 
displaying a fullness, strength, and richness of 
voice, which often astonishes even those who are 
accustomed to his melody. Upon reaching the 
highest elevation of the ridge, they wound alo 
its level surface, by a path well beaten oan 
beautifully smooth, but so seldom travelled as to 
be covered with a growth of short grass. Its 
width was sufficient only to admit the passage 
of a single horseman, and its course so winding 
that the foremost rider was often concealed from 
the view of the lastof the train. Densé thickets 
grew on either hand, and the branches of the, 
trees interlocking above the riders’ heads, form= *. 
ed a thick canopy, giving to this romantic path ~ 
the appearance of a narrow, serpentine arch- 
way, carved with art out of the tangled forest. 
Virginia, when she reached this elevated plain, 
seemed to feel as if in fairy land, and, loosening 
her rein, bounded away with the lightness of a 
bird, gracefully bending as she passed under the 
low boughs, gliding round the short angles, and 
leaping ‘her beautiful steed over the es that 
sometimes lay in the way. Fennimore gallo 
after, admiring her skill, and equally elated by 
the inspiring scene; while Major Heyward, who 
thought it undignified to ride out of a walk, at 
any time except when following the hounds, fol- 
lowed at his leisure, wondering at the levity of 
the young people, which made them forget their 
gentility and ride like dragoons or hired mes- 
sengers. 

** Suddenly the path seemed to end at the 
brink of a tall cliff,and far below them they be- 
held the majestic Potomac, meandering throu 
its deep valleys, and apparently forcing its 
way among piles of mountains. The charms 
of mountain scenery were enhanced by the end- 
less variety of the rich and gorgeous, the placid 
and beautiful, the grand and terrific, that were 
here embraced in one view. At one place the 
tall naked rock rose in perpendicular cliffs toan 
immense height, terminating in bare spiral 
peaks ; at another, the rounded elevations were 
covered with pines, cedars, and laurel, always 
indicating a sterile soil,and a cold exposure. 
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The mountain sides were clothed with verdure, 
in all the intervals between the parapets of rock ; 
and the clear streams of water that fell from 
ledge to ledge, enlivened the prospect. Far be- 
low, the rich valley spread out its broad bosom, 
studded with the noblest trees of the forest, the 
majestic tulip-tree, the elegant locust, the gum, 
the sugar-maple, the broad spreading oak, and 
the hickory. The numberless flowering trees 
were in full bloom, and their odours filled the 
air with a rich perfume. The river, with its 
clear blue waters, was full of attraction, some- 
times dashing round rocky points of the moun- 
tain, and sometimes flowing calmly through the 
valley; at one point placidly reposing in a wide 
basin, at another, rushing over a rocky ledge 
whitened with foam. 

“** How beautiful!’ exclaimed Virginia, as she 
reined up her horse, and ——— a delighted 
eye, over the wide-spread landscape. 

‘** How exquisitely beautifu:!’ re-echoed Fen- 
nimore, as his admiring glance rested on the 
form of his lovely companion. Her deer-like 
animal, smoking with heat, and just sufficiently 
excited by exercise to bring every muscle into 
full action, to expand his nostrils and swell his 
veins—his fine neck arched, his head raised, his 
delicate ear thrown forward, and his clear eye 
sparkling, stood on the very edge of the cliff. 
The a figure of Virginia was rendered more 

aceful by an elegant riding-dress, closely fitted 


er person, and extending below her feet. 


She sat with the ease of a practised rider. But 
her chief attraction, at this moment, was the 
animated expression of her features. Her bon- 
net was pushed back from her fine forehead, 

sr eye lighted up with pleasure, her cheek 
flushed and dimpled, her lips unclosed; and as 
she extended her whip in the direction indicated 
by her glance, Fennimore realized the most ex- 
yes dreams, that his fancy ever formed of 

emale loveliness. 

*‘ She turned towards her companion, as his 
expression of admiration mét her ear, blushed 
deeply when she discovered that his impassioned 
glance was directed towards herself, and then, 
with a little dash of modest coquetry, which is 
quite natural in a pretty woman of eighteen, 
laughed, and resumed her descriptions. But her 
tones softened, and her conversation, without 
losing its sprightliness, assumed the richness and 
vividness of poetry, from an involuntary consci- 
ousness that all the young and joyous feelings of 
her heart were responded in kindred emotions 
from that of her companion. 

“In a few minutes they were joined by Major 
Heyward, and the whole party descended the 
mountain by a precipitous path, which led to a 
part of the valley bordering on the Potomac. 

* * Xe ** * 

‘It was a gay scene: the horses hitched to 
the surrounding trees, the ladies sitting in 
groups or parading about,and the gentlemen 
preparing for the diversions of the day. Some 
dispersed into the woods with their fowling- 
pieces, some distributed themselves along the 
rocks that overhung the river, and threw out 
their fishing-lines, and others launched their ca- 
noes in the stream, and sought the finny tribes 
in the eddies of the rapid current. A few of the 
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ladies participated in the amusement lies 
whether to show their skill in throwing te 
bait, or to prove that they possessed the virtes 
of patience, is not known ; but it is certain that 
they broke quite as many rods and lines as 
hearts. _ : 

“Immediately opposite the spot at which opr 
party was assembled, the river rushed over a 
series of rocky ledges intersected by numberless 
fissures, affording channels to the water, which 
at the same time foamed and dashed over the 
rocks. A number of the youth were amusino 
themselves in navigating these ripples with ca. 
noes. By keeping the channels, t Y could pass 
in safety down the rapids, but it required the 
greatest skill to avoid the rocks, and to steer the 
boat along the serpentine and sometimes angular 
passes, by which alone it could be brought in 
safety through the ripples. Sometimes a canoe, 
missing its Course, shot off into a pool or eddy, 
where the still water afforded a secure harbour: 
but if it happened to touch a rock, in the rapid 
descent, inevitable shipwreck was the conse- 
quence. The competitors in this adventurous 
entertainment soon became numerous; several 
of the young ladies who loved sport too well, or 
feared the water too little, to be deterred by the 
danger ot a wetting, engaged in it; so that some 
of the canoes were seen to contain, besides the 
steersman, a single female, for these frail vessels ¥e 
were only intended for two persons. se 

** They first pushed their canoes up thestream ex 
with poles, keeping close to the snore, where the $0 
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current flowed with little rapidity, until they 
reached the head of the ripple; then taking their 
paddles they shot out into the stream, guided 

their boats into the channels, darting down with 

the velocity of an arrow, sometimes concealed ‘ 
among the rocks, and sometimes hidden by the 
foam, and in a few minutes were seen gliding é 
out over the smooth water below, having passed 
for nearly a mile through this dangerous naviya- 
tion. Sometimes they purposely forsook the 
channel, and showed their skill by turning sud- 
denly into the eddies on cither side, where they 
would wait unti} the next boat passed, and dart 
after it in eager chase. Dangerous as this 
amusement appeared, there was in fact little to 
be apprehended; for the upsetting of the canoe, 
which seldom occurred, would throw the pas- 
sengers into shallow water or lodge them against 
a rock, with no other injury than a wetting, or 
perhaps a slight bruise. 

“ Fennimore, who had walked with Miss Pen- 
dleton to the shore, and watched the canoes for 
some time, proposed to her to join the party. 

“*Can you manage a canoe” inquired she, 
hesitating. 

“<Try me, said he, gaily. ‘I would surely 
not venture to take so precious a charge, with- 
out some confidence in my skill. 1 have been 2 
western ranger for several years, and am quile 
familiar with the use of the paddle.’ ; 

Virginia stepped into the canoe, and having 
sented herself in the prow, while Fennimore too 
possession of the stern, exclaimed, Se 

*¢* A ranger! Lam surprised, Mr. Fennmmore, 
why, you do not look like a ranger!’ 

“+ Am I at liberty to consider that doubt as 
compliment?’ 
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«‘Qhno—I do not pay compliments. But I 
always thou ht that a ranger was a great rough 
man, with a blanket round his shoulders a toma- 
hawk at his belt, and a rifle in his hand. 

«* Such indeed is a part of the equipment of 
the backwoods soldier; and believe me, Miss 
Pendleton, man of the most gallent men of this 
day have earned their laurels in such a dress. 

«¢ Qh, terrible! you will destroy some of my 
fnest associations. I never think of a hero, with- 
out fancying him a tall elegant man in dashing 
regimentals, with a rich sword-knot, and a pair 
of remarkably handsome epaulets.’ 

«* Add to your picture a powdered head, a long 
yeue, a stiff form, and measured tread,and you 
have the beau-ideal of a soldier of the school of 
Baron Steuben.’ : 

«Say not a word against that school, Mr. 
Fennimore: it has produced a noble race of he- 
res. What would have become of our country, 
had it not been for those fine old generals, who 
trained our soldiers to war in the late revolution, 
and who were models of that neatness and mili- 
tary etiquette, which [am afraid you undervalue. 
We have a dear old gentleman here, whom you 
will see at dinner, and who is an excellent spe- 
cimen of by-gone days.’ 

“* Who is he?’ 

“¢ General Armour, one of our revolutionary 
veterans, a most excellent man, but one who 
seems to think that the highest degree of human 
excellence consists in looking and acting like a 
widier. He continues to wear his three-cor- 
nered hat, his buff waistcoat, and his blue regi- 
mental coat turned up with red, and would 
rather part with his estate than with his black 
cockade.’ 

“*Thonour such men,’ said b’ennimore, ‘ but 
see, here we are at the head of the rapids.’ 

“Fennimore paddled his light canoe over the 
smooth water above the rapids, advancing to- 
wards the reefs and then retiring, describin 
circles with his little vessel, as if to try his ski 
before he ventured among the breakers. He 
was evidently familiar with this exercise; and 
Virginia, as she beheld with admiration the 
strength and dexterity with which he handled the 
paddle, felt no longer the slightest timidity, but 
enjoyed the exciting sport. 

“‘Let me now acknowledge freely,’ said Fen- 
limore, as he cast his eye over the ripple, ‘ that 
Jam unwilling to attempt a dangerous naviga- 
ton, which is new to me, with so valuable a 
charge.’ 

“Virginia smiled; ‘I have often passed these 
rocks,’ said she, ‘and feel no fear; but if you 
have the slightest desire to return, let us do so.’ 

Tue Stranger hesitated; his prudence re- 
Staining him, while the natural ambition which 
4 young man feels in the presence of a lady, 
ged him on, until Miss Pendleton relieved him 
y saying, ‘Let us run no risks, Mr. Fenni- 
more. I should not relish a wetting; and 1 am 
N fault for not telling you sooner, that it would 
ifficult, if not impossible, for you to pass 
“th the rapips without knowing the chan- 


} 
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“ At this moment a canoe darted past them, 
htaining a young lady and a gentleman. Both 
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skill, in attempting to flourish his paddle round 
his head, as a kind of salute to Miss Pendleton, 
unluckily threw it from hishand. An exclama- 
tion of affright arose from both parties; for the 
canoe was rapidly approaching the breakers, 
while the steersman had no means of directing 
its course. 

**¢ Shall [ follow ?’ cried Fennimore. 

“** By all means,’ exclaimed his companion; 
and in a moment he was rapidly pursuing the 
drifting canoe. The latter kept its course for a 
little while, then swinging round, floated with 
the broadside to the current, — and sinking 
with an unsteady motion, now striking one end 
against a rock, and whirling round, and now the 
other, and sometimes darting head-foremost 
through the spray. Fennimore pressed on with 
admirable skill, urging his canoe forward with 
all his strength, to overtake them, and guiding it 
with unerring sagacity. He had nearly reached 
the object of his pursuit, when it struck a rock, 
and upset, throwing the lady and gentleman into 
the deepest part of the channel. 

““* Keep your seat, Mr. Fennimore! guide the 
canoe !’ exclaimed Virginia rapidly, as with ad- 
mirable presence of mind, she rose from her seat, 
Ikkneeled in the boat, and leaning forward caught 
the floating lady by the arm, while Fennimore at 
the same instant, by a powerful exertion, threw 
the canoe into an eddy where the waters were 
still. The whole was the work of an instant; 
but it was witnessed from the shore, and a by 
of applause excited by the presence of g 
shown by Fennimore and Miss Pendleton. e 
dripping lady was drawn into the boat; the 
dripping gentleman, who had crawled ona rock, 
was taken in as a passenger; and, when they 
reached the shore, it would have been difficult to 
guess that any of the laughing party had met with 
a disaster. They were greeted with a hundred 
merry voices as they ascended the bank, and 
Mr. Fennimore forgot, in the lively scene, that 
he was a stranger. 


——_——— 


Lady Gage, the wife of the first baronet, Sir Johr, 
ancestor of Viscount Gage, when first a widow was 
only seventeen, beautiful and rich: she was. courted 
by her three husbands, Sir George ‘Trenchard, Sir 
John Gage, and Sir William Hervey, at the same time; 
and to appease a quarrel that had arisen respecting her 
between them, she threatened her everlasting dis- 
pleasure to the first that should be the my woe 
whicn, as she had declared for neither, by balancing 
their hopes against their fears, stilled their resentments 
against each other—adding, good humouredly, that if 
they would keep the peace and have patience, she 
would have them all in their turns—which singularly 
enough did happen.—Sharpe’s Peerage. 
a oes 

Buacx Treeru.—The teeth of the Tonquinese, like 
those of the Siamese, are as black as art can make 
them: the dyeing oecupies three or four days, and is 

done to both boys and girls when they are about’ 
twelve or fourteen years old, during the whole opera- 

tion they never take any nourishment, except of the 
liquid kind, for fear of being poisoned by the pi t 

if they swallowed what required mastication. Every 

person, high and low, rich and poor, is obliged to 
undergo this severe operation, alleging it woul be a 





vere fang 48: and the young man, proud of his 





di te human nature to have teeth white as those 
of ioe or elephants. 
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THE SEA. Having arrived at New Haven, the ly 








_ ‘The sea—‘he sea—the open sea! was brought forth fromthe coach, and dig gage = re 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free ! upon a barrow, in order that it might be taken its 
Without a mark, without a bound, down to the steamboat which was to Convey us | 
It runneth the earth’s wide regions round: = Just as the barrow was moving off, the is] 

.It plays with the clouds—it mocks the skies—- gg: tei woe said— t ‘s tic 
Or like a cradled creature lies ! ‘Oh, 9 ee eee ey trunk: pe 
» yes,sir,’ answered the guard; ‘you ma tr 
I’m on the sea! I’m on the sea! be sure it’s there.’ y | 
I am where I would ever be; ‘Not so sure of that,’ quoth the tall gentleman. m: 
With the blue above, and the blue below, ‘whereabouts is it?’ ' te 
And silence whereso’er I go— _ The guard poked into the barrow, and looked : 
If a storm should come and awake the deep, in vain among the numberless articles for the ou 
What matter—I still shall ride and sleep. trunk. At length, after he had_noozled about de 
; for two or three minutes through all the holes Ww 
I love—Oh! how I love to ride and corners of the mass of integuments, he drew ed 
On the fierce foaming, bursting tide, out his head, like a terrier tired of earthing, in 
When every mad wave drowns the moon, badger, and seemeda little nonplussed. be 
Or whistles aloft his tempest tune, ‘Why, here it isin the boot!’ exclaimed the mi 
And tells how goeth the world below, passenger, ‘snug at the bottom, where it might ri 
And why the sou’-west blasts do blow. have remained, I suppose, for you, till safely re. ch 
turned to the coach yard in Edinburgh.’ dr 
I never was on the dull tame shore, The guard made an awkward apology, put the ha 
But | loved the great sea more and more; trunk upon the barrow, and away we ati went as 
And backwards flew to her billowy breast, to the steamboat. lu 
Like a bird that seeketh its mother’s nest ; Nothing further occurred till we were all | 
And a mother she was and is to me— standin beads thecoach at Pettycur, ready to ba 
For I was sors on the open sea! proceed on the pyeeipal terraqueous part of our bo 
The waves were white and red the morn journey throug Fife. . th 
ste Sindbis Me oming meals. 7 Every thing seemed to have been stowed into %0 
bast a ah Sede ‘id sliihes Sites the coach, and most of the passengers had taken ; 
Sl hae ’ . s ’ j in 
“ays the dolphins bared their backs of gold ; Pee Peres. WO, Hee Sey OP. gente ae 
And never was heard such outcry wild, ‘Guard, where is my trunk?’ an 
As welcomed to life the ocean-child. ‘In the boot, sir,’ answeredthe guard; ‘you 
1 have lived, since then, in calm and strife, may depend upon that.’ ye 


5 Be ‘I have not seen it put in,’ said the passenger ae 
Pull Sty qumanenss rover's te, ‘and I don’t believe it is there.’ : 
With wealth to spend, and a power to range, ‘Oh, sir,’ said the guard, quite distressed, pl 


Bat never have seught or sighed for change; ‘there can surely be no doubt about the trunk se 
And Death, whenever he comes to me, now.’ , | 
Shall come on the wild unbounded sea ! ‘There! I declare there!’ cried the owner of to 
cn «eg the missing property; ‘my trunk is still lying hit 
WHERE IS'*MY TRUNK? down yonder upon the sands. Don’t you sec it’ tal 
Tt is well known in Scotland that the road from | The sea, 1 declare, is just about reaching it— mi 
Edinburgh, to Dundee, though only forty-three | What a careless set of porters! I protest! al 
miles in extent, is rendered tedious and trouble- | never was so treated on any journey before. _ tal 
some by the interposition of two arms of the sea,} The trunk was instantly rescued from its ae 
namely, the Firths of Forth and Tay, one of| somewhat perilous situation, and, all having ad 
which is seven, and the other three miles across.| been at length put to rights, we went our way to 
Several rapid and well conducted stage coaches | Cupar. ata 
travel upon this road; but, from their frequent} Here the coach stopped a few minutes at the the 
loading and unloading at the ferries: there is not | inn, and there is generally a partial discharge ot e 
only considerable delay to the travellers but also| passengers. As some individuals, on the pre- ‘ 
rather more than the usual risk of damage and | sent occasion, had to leave the coach, there was Mi 
loss to their luggage. On one occasion it hap-| a slight discomposure of the luggage and va- F 
pened that the common chances against the safe-} rious trunks and bundles were presently seen be: 
ty of atraveller’s integuments were multiplied in| departing on the backs of porters, after the gen- es 
a mysterious, but most amusing manner—as the| tleman to whomthey belonged. After all seemed pe 
following little narrative will show: — tohave been again put to rights, the tall gen- po 
The gentleman in question was an inside pas- | thkeman made his wonted inquiry respecting bis the 


senger—a very tall man, which was so much the} trunk. ot 
worse for him in that situation—and it appeared| ‘The trunk, sir,’ said the guard, rather pettish- ; 
that his whole baggage consisted of a singlej ly,‘is in the boot.’ : 
black trunk—one of medium size, and no wa ‘Not abitof it, said its owner, who in the tak 
remarkable in appearance. On our leaving Ed. meantime had been peering about. ‘There it all 
a this trunk had been disposed in the/ lies in the lobby of the inn.’ — ccuak / 
boot of the coach, amidst a great variety of oth-| The guard now began to think that this tru 

er trunks, bundles, and carpet bags, belonging| was in some way bewitched, and possessed : 
to the rest of the passengers. power, unenjoy by other earthly trunks, 0 
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removing itself or stayiag behind, according to 
its own good tea ape esi ae 
‘The Pied ave acare o’ us!’ cried the aston- 
ished custodier of baggage, who, to do him jus- 
tice, seemed an exceedingly sober and attentive 
person. ‘The Lord have a care o’ us,sir! That 
o canny.’ ; 
pe enough; you fool,’ said the gentle- 
mansharply; ‘but only you don’t pay proper at- 
ion to it.’ 
tee fact was, thatthe trunk had been taken 
out of the coach and placed in the lobby, in or- 
der to allow of certain other articles being got at 
which lay beneath. It was now once more stow- 
ed away, and we set forward upon the remain- 


; ing part of our journey, hoping that there would 


be no more disturbance about this pestilent 


- member of the community of trunks. All was 


right till we came tothe lonely innof St. Mi- 
chael’s, where a side road turns off to St. An- 
drew’s,and where it happened that a passenger 
had toleave us to walk to that seat of learning, 


aservant having beenin waiting to carry his 


& e. 
"ihe tall gentleman hearing a bustle about the 


boot, projected his immensely long slender 
body threugh the coach window, in order, like 
the lady in the fairy tale, tosee what he could 


see. 

‘Hollo, fellow!’ cried he to the servant follow- 
ing the gentleman down the St. Andrew’s road; 
‘is not that my trunk? Come back if you please, 
and let me inspect it.’ 

‘The trunk, sir,’ interposed the guard, ina 
sententious manner, ‘is that gentleman’s trunk, 
and not yours; yours is in the boot.’ 

‘We'll make sureof that, Mr. Guard, if you 
please. Come back, my good fellow, and let me 
see the trunk you have got with you.’ 

Thetrunk was acordingly brought back, and, 
tothe confusion of the guard, who had thought 
himself fairly infallible for this time,it was the 
tall man’s property, as clear as brassnails could 
make it. 

The trunk was now the universal subject of 
talk, both inside and outside, and every body 
said he would be surprised if it got to its jour- 
ney’s end insafety. Allagreedthat it manifest- 
eda most extraordinary isposition to be lost, 
stolen, or strayed, but yet every one thought 
that there was a kind of special providence about 
it, which kept it on the right road after all; and, 
therefore, it became a fair subject of debate, 
whether the chances against, or the chances for, 
were likely to prevail. 

Before we arrived at Newport,we had to go on 


f board the ferry steamboat for Jundee, the con- 


versation had gone into other channels, and 
each being engaged about his own concerns, no 
one thought any more about the trunk, tilljust as 
the barrow was descending along the pier, the 
eternal long man cried out— 

‘Guard, have you got my trunk?’ 

Oh, yes,’ cried the guard very promptly, ‘I’ve 
i careofit now. There it is onthe top of 





* Not innocent—a phrase applied 
tin pplied by the common 
People in Scotland to any thing which Hm suppose in 
vested with supernatural powers of a noxious kind. 
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‘It’s no such thing,’ cried a gentleman who 
had come into the coach at Cupar; that’s my 
trunk.’ 

ae body then looked about for the en- 
chanted trunk; the guard ran back, and once 
more searched the boot, which he knew to have 
been searched tothe bottom before: and the 
tall gentleman gazed over land, waters, and sky, 
in quest of his precious encumbrance. 

“Well, guard,’ cried he at length, ‘what a 
pretty fellow you are! There, don’t you see!— 
there’s my trunk thrust into the shed, like a piece 
of lumber.’ 

And so it really was. Atthe head of the pier 
at Newport, thereis a shed with seats within 
where people wait for the ferry-boats; and there 
ees beneatha form, lay the enchanted trunk, 

aving been so disposed, in the bustle of un- 
loading, by means which nobody could pretend 
to understand. The guard, witha half-frighten- 
ed look, approached the awful object,and soon 
placed itwith the other things on board the 
ferry boat. 

On our landing at Dundee pier, the proprietor 
of the trunk saw so well afterit himself, thatit 
was evident no accident was for this time to pe 
expected. However, it appeared that this was 
only a lull to our attention. The tall gentleman 
was to go to Aberdeen by acoach then just 
about to start from Merchant’s Inn, while 1, for 
my part, was to proceed by another coach, which 
was about to proceed from the same place to 
Perth. A great bustie took place in the narrow 
street at the inn door, and some of my late fel- 
low-travellers were getting into the one coach, 
and some into the other. e Aberdeen coach 
was soonest prepared to start, and, just as the 

uardjcried ‘afl’s right, the long figure devolved 
rom the window, and said,in an anxious tone of 
voice— 

‘Guard, have you got my trunk?’ 

‘Your trunk, sir!’ cried the man; ‘what like is 
our trunk? we have nothing here but bags and 
askets.’ 

‘Heaven preserve me!’ exclaimed the unfor- 
tunate gentleman, and burst out of the coach. 

Itimmediately appeared that the trunk had 
been deposited by mistake in the Perth, instead 
of the Aberdeen coach; and unless the Owner 
had spoken, it would have been, in less than an 
hour, half way up the Carse of Gowrie. A trans- 
fer was immediately made, to the no small 
amusement of myself and one or two other per- 
sons in both coaches who had witnessed its pre- 
vious misadventures on the road through Fife. 
Seeing a friend onthe Aberdeen vehicle, I took 
an eopontenny of privately requesting that he 
would, on arriving at his destination, send me an 
account by post of all the further mistakes and 
dangers which were sure to befall the trunk in 
the course ofthe journey. To this he agreed, 
and, about a week after, 1 received the following 
letter: 

“Dear ® 

* Allwent well with myself, my fellow-travel- 
lers,and the Trunk, till we gota few miles on 
this side of Stonehaven, when, just as we were . 
passing one of the boggiest parts of the whole of 
that boggy road, an unfortunate lurch threw us 
over upon one side, and the exterior passengers, 
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along with several heavy articles of luggage, 
were all projected several yards off into the mo- 
rass. As the place was rather soft, nobody was 
much hurt; but, after every thing had again been 

ut torights, the tallman put some two thirds of 

imself through the coach window, in his usual 
manner, and asked the guard if he was sure his 
trunk was safe in the boot. 

*** Qh, sir!’ cried the guard, as if a desperate 
idea had at that moment rushed into his mind, 
the trunk was on the top. Has nobody seen it 
hying about any where?’ 

“*lf it bea trunk ye’re looking after,’ cried a 
rustic, very coolly, ‘I saw it sink into that 
well-ee* of a quarter of an hour syne.’ 

“Oh! exclaimed the distracted owner,‘my 
trunk is gone for ever. Oh my poor dear trunk! 
weer is the place, show me where it disap- 

ared.’ 

“The place being pointed out, he rushed mad- 
hy up to it, and seemed as if he would have plun- 
ged into the watery profound to search for his 

ost property,ordie inthe attempt. Being infor- 
med that the bogs in this part of the country 
were perfectly bottomless, he soon saw how vain 
every endeavour of that kind would be; and so he 
was with difficulty induced to resume his place 
‘un the coach, loudly threatening, however, to 
make the proprietors of the vehicle pay sweetly 
for his loss. 

**What was in the trunk, 1 have not been able 
tolearn. Perhaps the title-deeds of an estate 


were among the contents: perhaps it was only. 


filled with bricks and rag in order to impose 
upon the inkeepers. In all likelihood, the myste- 
rious object is still descending and descending, 
like the angel’s hatchet in Rabbinical story, 
down the groundless abyss; in which case its 
contents will not prcbably be revealed till a 
great many things of more importance and equal 
mystery are made plain.” 
n a - s 
THE MAN WITH ONE EPITHET. 


Benjamin Buckram is a dashing merchant in this 
city. He deals largely in dry goods, both wholesale 
and retail, and is thought by many to be growing 
rich. Like many of his ve oy he does not want 
for fluency of speech; though he has not, like some 
others, a yery great command of choice epithets for 
ong off his goods. In fact he has but a single one; 
and that he applies in all cases: every thing with 
him issurers. His goods are superb; the materials 
out of which they are made are superb; the fabric is 
euperb; the colors are superb; the gioss and finish 
are superb ; and finally they will wear superb. 

But it is not Mr. Buckram’s merchandise only that 
is superb. His house, his carriage, his horses, his 
wife, his daughters—all are superb. Nor is he so 
selfish as to confine this epithet to his own property 


only. 

Walkin along the street with him the other day, 
he pointed to the entrance of a cellar where certain 
testaceous dainties were kept to tickle the palate 
withal, and assured me it was the most superb oyster- 
cellar in the city of New York. 

Proceeding on, we came to where Disbrow was 
boring for water. “What depth have you got?” 
asked the merchant. 

“Five hundred feet,” replicd the workman. 





_ * The orifice of a deep pool in a morass is so called 
in Scotland. 


THE MAN WITH ONE EPITHET——PROVERBS-——ANIMALS, 





“Faith !” returned Mr. Buckram, “ 
superb i il : s + that must be a 

At another time, he was walking Broadw 
those fuur-footed gentry who euty “the freetions of 
the city” without a g:ld box, came running Tarioul 
down the sidewalk, and taking Mr. Buckram bitirees 
the legs, bore him off through severe! squares ie 
suddenly turning a corner, he landed him plump in the 
quae The merchant got up, stared about most jn. 

ignantly, wiped the mud from his unmentionah| 
and exclaimed to the bystanders, “ Superb! superb 

Seneg one day at a public house, he told the waiter 
to fetch him a piece of roast beef. 

“How will you have it? said the waiter, 

“ Oh, superb,” said the merchant. 

“Superb!” exclaimed the waiter, scratching hig 
head in a quandary. . 

“Don’t stand here scratching.” said the merchant, 
“ but fetch me the beef steak, superb.” 

“We havn't any sich, if you please,” returned the 
waiter, 

“ Havn’t any sich ;” exclaimed the merchant im. 
patiently—“ then you must be a most superb set of 
a indeed.” And so taking his hat, he left the 

ouse. 

When the cholera began to prevail here last sum. 
mer, Mr. Buckram, taking counsel of his fears, like 
many another of his fellow citizens, cleared out, and 
never stopped to breathe until he had reached a 
friend’s house, forty miles in the country. When still 
looking blue with sheer affright, he declared that the 
cholera was “ killing people in most superb style.” 

In short, such is Mr. Buckram’s fondness for this 
word, so constantly does he apply it on all occasions, 
and to the exclusion of all other qualifying terms, 
whether good, bad, or indifferent, that he may very 
properly be called THE MAN WITH ONE EPITHET. 


a 
PROVERBS. 
A bitter jest is the poison of friendship. 
Bear your misfortunes with fortitude. __ 
Cheerfulness is perfectly consistent with piety. 
Defer not what thou intendest to give. 
Entertain charity, and seek peace with all men. 
Favorites are commonly unfortunate. 
Idleness is the parent of want and shame. 
Judge not of men or things at first sight. 
Knowledge is the treasure of the mind. 
Learning refines and elevates the mind. 
Make no friendship with an envious man. 
Never speak to deceive, nor listen to betray. 
Of all studies, study your present condition. 
Party faction is the bane of society. 
Quick landlords make careful tenants. 
Raze not the pillarsofa fairname. — _ 
Scandal will rub out, like dirt, when it is dry. 
That which opposes right must be wrong. 
Underhand practices fail in the end. 
Value a good conscience more than praise, 
We lessen our wants by lessening our desires. 
> 





ATTACHMENT OF ANIMALS.—There were two Han- 
overian horses, which assisted in drawing the same 

un during the whole Peninsular war, in the German 
Brigade of artillery. One of them met his death in an 
engagement; after which the survivor was a oy 
as usual, and his food was brought to him. He “ 
fused to eat and kept constantly turning his os 
round to look for his companion, and sometimes calling 
him by a neigh. Every care was taken, and all eee 
that could be thought of were adopted, to wake _ 
eat, but without effect. Other horses surrounde in 
on all sides, but he paid no attention to them ; 
whole demeanor indicated the deepest sorrow, 40 
he died from hunger, not having tasted a bit from 
time his companion fell. 
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GEORGIA vs. DOWN EAST. 
[Bar room of a tavern.) 


. (Addressing Cracker, a Georgian.) I say, 
Phim. int nie nothing of no umbrella, no 
wheres about here, haint you ? : ; 

Cracker. Now, I tell you what, stranger, if you'll 
just untwist that and say it over agin, I'll gin you an 
as Now—do tell ; I guess you are about as snap- 

ch as Deacon Holme’s new invented sheep shears ; 
they not only took the wool clean of, but shaved the 
cars and tail with it! pte 

Crack. You're a screamer! Come, figure in with 
me in a mint julep, if you know what’s what. Mint’s 
all the go South—and if you want to git the first cho 
go to the grave ot any southem nulli er, who mought 
have recently died, and there — find the mint as 

say, shooting u ntaneously. 

eS oN 0? a2 dont: say 80? Well now that’s a 
ood one. Howsomdever, mister, I guess you never 
Frinked no black-strap, did you? "Spose you hav’nt. 
Why bless your "tarnal soul, it’s the sweetest drink 
that ever streak’d it down a common sized gullet.—, 
‘Lasses and rum, with a lettle dash o’ water—why,do 
ou know when Deacon Snooks died he was buried 
m farmer Greg’s old lot, just behind Major Stakes’ 
erocery and liquorstore ; you know where itis? Well, 
ever since he was laid there, which may be, I guess, 
about twelve years ago, there’s been a spring of black- 
strap ——. 

Crack. Well, stranger, you can take the rag off 
the bush about a leetle the cleanest I ever heard tell. 
I reckon you'll beat our old nigger Coot, who once 
nin again a lawyer, and has never been able to tell the 
truth since. You can come huckleberry over my pris- 
cimmon to-day. 

Nut. Well, I guess I am not quite as slow.as a 
punkin vine, or as dullasarainyday. But you appear 
to be a green one in these parts—how do you like the 
— of Maryland ? 

Crack. Why 1 can’t zactly say,—I reckon your 
niggers are about a notch too independish—why, it’s 
a fact, the vile catamounts are so plaguy slow on their 
trotters when a feller speaks to ’em, that they might 
run a race with a goard and be distanced arter all. I 
reckon you had ought to see our Georgy niggers— 
they’re a leetle wurse than the sharp end of nothing 
whittled down, if they can’t dodge a panther at three 
inonths old. I seed a nigger strick it on the Savan- 
nah river again stream = wind, middle deep in the 
water, at the rate of ten miles an hour; if I didn’t may 
I be screwed down to a hoe cake in a cider press. 

Nut. Well now—do tell; you must have a rail 
handsome climate in Georgia. 

Crack. I tell you what, stanger, our climate’s got 
fo nature at all. In the uplands it mought be the 
same as this ere one day, and another jist hot enough 
'0 roast a common sized salamander. Some folks 
there can’t count their children, and don’t die until 
they’re so particularly old that they can’t step into 
their coffin. But I reckon you’ve never bern in the low 
countries? ‘The fog there is so thick that you have 
‘0 cut your way through it with a pick axe. “A steam- 
c at was once smashed to pieces by running agin a 
reorgia fog. 

Nut. I swow! mister, I should like to know what 
schoot you got your children in? May be you were 

rought up in the lying-in-hospital—and fed on razors. 

Guess if you were pe into a cider mill you’d come 
out a regular built Cholera morbus, 

Posen Right, stranger—and yu’d have to pass 
rough all the cotton gins in eorgy afore you'd 


— out an honest man. Howsomever, you're a 
leo, 80 gin us a shake o’ your corn-stealer—and 
U's paddle canoes together. 
44* 


A DIALOGUE——A BOASTER. 
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RUNNING DOWN A BOASTER. 

A country fellow was one day boasting about the 
swiftness of his horse; and declared he could outrun 
any thing which went upon four legs. A neighbour of 
his disputed it, and said he had a mule which. could 
beat hun, 

“A mule ?” said the boaster, “ I'll bet you a hundred 
dollars of that.” 

“Done !” said the other. 

“ Done !” said the boaster. 

“* Now cover that,” said the owner of the mule, lay- 
ing down a hundred dollars. 

‘he boaster began to be frightened at this. He 
thought there must be something more about the mule 
than he was aware of, otherwise his owner wouldn't 
_ a hundred dollars, to run him against a horse. 

e began to hitch about uneasily. He put his hand 
into his pocket; he pulled it out again; and at last 
said: “I don’t know, I swow, about that tarnal mule; 
he may be the devil and all to run, for what I know.” 

“ Do you back out, then?” 

“Yes, I back out and treat.” So saying, he called 
in the liquor; but declared that his horse could beat 
any thing which went upon four legs, except the 
mule. 

“ Why,” said the other, “I’ve got a jackass that will 
beat him.” 

“ 7’ll bet a hundred dollars of that,” said the boaster. 

“ Done !” said the other. 

And “done!” said the boaster. 

“Cover that,” said the man, again putting down the 
hundred dollars. 

“Cover that!” exclaimed the boaster, “so I will 
plaguy uick,” taking out his pocket-book. 

“Well, cover it, if you dare—and I'll put another 
hundred atop of it. Why do you hesitate? Down with 
your dust, I say.” 

“TI don’t know, faith, I never saw that jackass of 
yours run,” said the boaster, beginning to hesitate, 
“he may be the devil and all upon a race, for what 1 
know.” 

“Do you flunk out, then?” 

“Yes, I flummer this time; but, by jingo, there's 
nothing else you can bring, except the jackass and the 
mule, but my horse can beat.” 

“ Are you certain of that, my good fellow?” 

*“T think so, faith.” 

“ Why, if you're not quite certain, I'll bet you some- 
thing that I’ve got a nigger that will outrun him.” 

“A nigger!” ‘ ; 

“Yes, my nigger Tom will beat him.” 

“T’ll bet a hundred dollars of that—there aint no 
nigger that ever breathed, that can beat my horse.” 

“Very well—cover that.” As he said this, the man 
once more put down the hundred dollars. “ Buz,” said 
he, “if you back out this time, you shall torfeit ten 
dollars ; and if I back out, I'll do the same.” 

“ Aoreed,” said the boaster, “ I’m sure my horse can 
beat a nigger, if he can’t a mule or weg a 

“ Well, plank the money, if you please.” 

“ Plank it! so I will—don’t you fear that.” Saying 
this, he once more took out his pocket-book and began 
to fumble fur the money. 

“Come, man, down with your dust,” said the other, 
taking out more money, “for I’m ready to back my 
bet with another hundred dollars—or two hundred if 

ou like. Come, why do you hesitate? Here’s three 
undred dollars I’m ready to stake.” 

“Three hundred dollars!” exclaimed the boaster, 
staring hke a stuck pig—“ three hundred dollars upon 
a nigger! 1 don’t know, I swan.” 

“What, man! you're not a going to get frightened 
again?” 

“ Frightened ! Oh, no—oh, no; it’s no easy matter 
to frighten me—but really—’ 

“You mean to back out.” 
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“I declare, neighbour, I don’t know what to think 

about it. It’s a kind o’ risky business.” 
'“ You forfeit the ten dollars, then ?”’ 

“Why, yes, I spose I must,” said the boaster, hand- 
ing over the money, with an air of great mortifica- 
tion—*“ better lose this than more—for there’s no 

_ knowing how fast these blamed niggers will run. But 
any thing else you can bring, except the mule, the 
jackass, and the nigger, I’m ready to run against.”— 
NN. Y. Constellation. 


Oe 
THE SNUFF CALLED “IRISH BLACK. 
GUARD.» 

Lundy Foot, the celebrated snuff manufacturer, some 
six-and-twenty years ago, had his premises at Essex- 
bridge, in Dublin, where he made the common scented 
snuffs then in vogue. In preparing the snufls, it was 
usual to dry them by a kiln at night, which kiln was 
always left in strict a of a man appointed to re- 
gulate the heat, and see that the snuffs were not spoil- 
ed. ‘The man usually employed in this business, La- 
rey by name, a tight boy of Cork, chanced to get 
drunk over the “ cratur,” (7. e. a little whiskey,) that 
he had gotten to comfort him, and, quite regardless of 
his watch, fell fast asleep, leaving the snuff drying 
away. Going his usual round in the morning, Lundy 
Foot found the kiln still burning, and its gt ardian lying 
snoring with the fatal bottle, now empty, in his right 
hand. Imagining the snuff quite spoiled, and giving 
way to his rage, he instantly began belabouring the 
shoulders of the sleeper with the stick he carried. 

“Och, be quiet wid ye, what the divil’s the matter, 
master, that ye be playing that game?” shouted the 
astounded Larey, as he sprung up, and capered about 
under the influence of the other’s walking-cane. 

“You infernal scoundrel, I'll teach you to get drunk, 
fall asleep, and suffer my property to get spoiled,” ut- 
tered the enraged manufacturer, as each word was 
accompanied by a blow acress the dancing Mr. La. 
rey's shoulders. 

‘Stop! stop! wid ye now! sure you wouldn’t be 
afther spaking to ye’r ould sarvant that way—the 
snufi’s only a leetle drier, or so, may be,” exclaimed 
“the boy,” trying to soften matters. 

“You big blackguard, you; didn’t you get drunk 
and fall asleep?” interrogated his master, as he sus- 
pended his arm for a moment. 

“Och, by all the saints, that’s a good’un now— 
where can be the harum of slaaping wid a drop or so? 
besides—but hould that shilelah—hear a man spake 
raison.” 

Just as Lundy Foot’s wrath had in some degree 
subsided in this serio-comic scene, and he had given 
the negligent watcher his nominal discharge, who 
should come in but a couple of merchants. ‘They in- 
stantly give him a large order tor the snufis they were 
usually in the habit of purchasing, and requested him 
to have it ready for shipping by the nextday. Not 
having near so large a quantity at the time by him, in 
consequence of what had happened, he related the oc- 
currence to them, at the same time, by way of illustra. 
tion, pointing out the trembling Larey, occupied in 
rubbing his arms and back, and making all kinds of 
contortions. ; 

Actuated by curiosity, the visitors requested to look 
at the snuff, although Lundy Foot told them, from the 
time it had been drying, it must be burnt to a chip— 
Having taken out the tins, they were observed to emit 
a burnt flavour any thing but disagreeable, and on one 
of the gentlemen wang a pinch up and putting it to 
nis nose, he pronounced it the best snuff he had ever 
tasted. Upon this, the others made a similar trial, and 


all agreed that chance had brought it to a degree of 


rfection before unknown. Reserving about a third, 
undy Foot sold the rest to his visitors. The only 
thing that remained now was to give it a name; for 


SNUFF--AN UNWELCOME VISITOR, 


last thi 





this purpose, in a facetious mood, arisin 
den turn affairs had taken, the coaster calor tte me : 
to him who was lingering near, “Come here you Irish 
blackguard, and tell these gentlemen what you cal] 
By Poon of ag i own making.” 
rey, who did not want acuteness, an 

the aspect of things, affected no trifling ew by 
ky indignation, as he replied—* And is it a name ye're 
in want of, sir? fait I should have thought it was the 

you couldn’t give ; without, indeed, you’ye 
given all your stock to me already. You may even 
callit ‘Irish Blackguard,’ stid of one Michael Larey.” 
_ Upon this hint he spake, and as many a true word 
is spoken in jest, so it was christened on the spot— 
The snuff was sent to England immediately, and to 
different places abroad, where it soon becaine a favor. 
ite to so great a degree, that the proprietor took out g 
patent, and rapidly accumulated a handsome fortune, 
Such are the particulars connected with the discove 
of the far-famed Lundy Foot, or Irish blackguard— 
for which we are indebted to a member of the Irish 
bar, who was a resident in Dublin at the time —Mi. 
ler’s Nicotiana. 


cecemenseei mmeensinieas 
>: TOM CRINGLE. 
An Unwetcome Visiror.—I had rigged my ham. 
gs y 
mock between the foremost and aftermost hoops of 
the teldo, and as I was fatigued and sleepy, and as it 
was now getting late, I desired to betake myself to 
rest ; so I was just flirting with a piece of ham, prepa. 
‘a ; 
ratory to the cold grog, when I again felt a silent 
thump and rattle against the side of the canoe. There 
was a small aperture in the palm thatch, right opposite 
to where I was sitting, on the outside of which | now 
heard a rustling noise, and presently a long snout was 
thrust through, and into the canoe, which kept open. 
ing and shutting with a sharp rattling noise. It was 
more like two splinters of mud covered and half de 
cayed™timber, than any thing I can compare it to; 
but as the lower jaw was opened, like a pair of Brob- 
dignag scissors, a formidable row of teeth was un. 
masked, the snout from the tip to the eyes being near- 
ly three feet long. ‘The scene of this moment was ex- 
cminaty good, as seen by the light of a small, bright 
silver lamp, fed with spirits of wine, that I always tra- 
velled with, which hung from one of the hoops of the 
toldo. First, there was our friend, Peter Mongrove, 
cowering in a corner under the after part of the awn- 
ing, covered up with a blanket, and shaking as if with 
an ague fit, with the patron peeping over his shoulder 
no less alarmed. Sneezer, the dog, was sitting on end, 
with his black nose resting on the table, waiting pa 
tently for his crumbs; and the black boatmen were 
forward in the bow of the canoe, jabbering and laugh- 
ing, and munching, as they clustered round a spark. 
ling fire. When I first saw the apparition of the die 
boheal looking snout, I was in a manner fascinated 
and could neither speak not move. Mangrove an 
the patron were also paralysed with fear, and the 
others did not see it, so Sneezer was the only creature 
amongst us aware of the danger, who seemed to have 
his wits about him; for the mstant he noticed it, he 
calmly lifted his nose off the table, and gave o ean 
startling bark, and then crouched, and drew hims 
back as if in the act to spring, glancing his eyes am 
the monstrous jaws to my face, and nuzzling a0 
whining witha laughmg expression, and giving a sme 
yelp now and then, and again rivetting his eyes wil 
mtense earnestness on the ey gee telling me 
plainly as it he had spoken it—* If you choose ape 
ter, I will attack it, as in duty bound, but really suc 
a customer is not at all in my way;” and not only 
he say this, but he showed his intellect was clear, am 
no way warped through fear, for he now stood * ~ 
hind legs, and holding on the hammock with his fo 
paws, he thrust his snout below the pillow, and 
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ont one of my pistols, which always garnished the 
head of my bed, on such expeditions as the present. 
My presence of mind returned on witnessing the 
courage and sagacit of my noble dog. I seized the 
loaded pistol, and as by this time the eyes of the alli- 
ator were inside of the toldo, I clapped the muzzle to 
- larboard one and fired. The creature jerked back 
so suddenly and convulsively, that part of the toldo 
was torn away, and as the dead monster fell off, the ca- 
noerolledasif in a seaway. My crew shouted, “Que es 
esto?” Peter Mangrove cheered—Sneezer barked and 
yelled at a glorious rate, and could scarcely be held in 
the canoe—and looking overboard, we saw the mons- 
ter, twelve feet long at least, upturn his white belly to 
the rising moon, struggle for a moment with his short 
wa, and after a solitary heavy lash of his scaly tail, 
e floated away astern of us, dead and still. 
—<———— 


Domine Sampson.—The original ef this singular 
character, as it appears from the Waverley Anecdotes, 
was Mr. James Sanson, son of a miller in Berwick- 
shire, England. He was partially educated at a coun- 

school, and afterwards studied at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow ery where he made great proficiency 
inthe ancient languages and the abstruse sciences. 
When he became a tutor in a private family, all his 
leisure was passed in study. He was seldom seen 
walking without a book in his hand, and was general- 
ly so intent upon it as not to notice the appearance or 
address of another person. j 

He was a preacher after this, and then he took it 
inte his head to travel on foot over England. He also 
went to the Low ‘Countries, and over a large 
part of Germany, at an expense of less than a third of 
the £25 which - had carefully amassed to start with. 
After his return in 1784, he became tutor in the family 
of Thomas Scott, uncle of the novelist; and at this 
period, as he occasionally officiated in the parish 
church, he is supposed to have first received the title 
of Dominie Sampson. Subsequently he acted as chap- 
lain among the tenants of the earl of Hopetown. Here 
his labors were required chiefly in the damp and 
noxious atmosphere of the lead mines, and he con- 
scientiously persisted in them to such an extent that 
he soon lost his teeth—then his eye-sight—then his life. 
- died a martyr to the impulses of his own generous 

eart. 

The foundation of this worthy man’s poetic immor- 
tality is baséd largely upon his personal eccentricities. 
He was very large and tall, his person coarse, his 
limbs stout, and Ris manners exceedingly awkward. 
In private life he was much beloved, and his discourses 
from the pulpit are said to have been written with 
io taste, and much admired by all classes of hearers. 
Such was me Sampson. Littl did the peor 
man dream of his posthunwus fortune. 

en 

THE LARGEST TREE IN THE WORLD.—The boabab or 
monkey-bred (Adansonia digitata) is the most gigan- 
ue tree hitherto discovered. ‘The trunk, though fre- 
quently eighty feet in circumference, rarely exceeds 
twelve or fifteen feet in height; but on the summit of 
this huge pillar is placed a majestic head of innumera- 
ble branches fifty or sixty feet long, each resembling 
an enormous tree, densely clothed with beautiful 
green leaves. While the central branches are erect 
the lower series extend in a horizontal direction, often 
touching the ground at there extremity so that the 
Whole forms a splendid arch of foliage, more like the 
fragment of a forest than a single tree. The grateful 
shade of this superb canopy is a favorite retreat for 
birds and monkeys; the natives resort to it for re Ose, 
and the weary traveller in a burning climate gladly 
flies to it for shelter. The leaves are quinate, smooth, 
resembling in general form those of the horse chesnut. 
i¢ flowers ave white and very beautiful, eighteen 
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inches in circumference. The fruit, which hangs in a 
pendant manner, isa woody ground like capsule with a 
downey surface, about nine inchesin length and four 
in thickness, containing numerous cells, in which 
brown re seeds are embeded in a pulpy 
acid substance. e timber is soft and spongy, and 
we are not_aware that it is used for an economi 

urpose. Itiseasily perforated, so that, according to 

ruce, the bees in Abyssinia construct their nests 
within it and the honey thus obtained, being supposed 
to have acquireda_ superior flavor, is esteemed in pre- 
ference to any other. A more remarkable excavation 
is however made by the natives; diseased portions of 
the trunk are hollowed out and converted into tombs 
for the reception of the bodies of such individuals as, 
by the laws or customs of the country, are denied the 
usual rites of interment. T'he bodies thus suspended 
within the cavity, and without any preparation or em- 
balmment, dry into well preserved mummies. The 
juicy acid pulp is eaten by the natives and is considered 
beneficial in fevers and other diseases on account of 
its cooling properties, ‘The duration of the boabab is 
not the least extraordinary part of its history; and has 
given rise to much speculation. In it we unquestion- 
ably see the most ancient penn be cimen of vegetation. 
It is, says the illustrious Hum oldt, the oldest organie 
monument of our planet; and Adanson calculates that 
trees now alive have weathered the storms of five 
thousand years.—Edinburgh Cabinet Library. No. 
XIIL—Nubia and Abyssinia. 


° a -- 

La Bete Stuart, anD Brirannta.—King Charles 
II. was so deeply enamoured with Frances ‘Theresa, 
rand-daughter of Walter, first Lord Blantyre—“la 
lle Stuart” of Grammont—as to give rise to the report 
that he meditated a divorce from his queen, and to 
raise her to the throne. ‘To escape his importunities, 
she accepted the honourable proposals of his kinsman, 
Charles Lennox, sixth and last Duke of Richmond of 
that family, and was mairied privately, 1667, to the 
reat wrath of her royal persecutor, which burst on 
the chancellor’s head, whom he unfairly suspected to 
have conspired against his hopes. reverse ofa 
gold medal by Philip Rotier, struck by order of the 
monarch, from a picture of the lady by Sir Peter Lely, 
is said to be the origin of the figure of Britannia on 
the copper coin of the realm. She remained a widow 
thirty years, and died 1702, bequeathing considerable 
wealth, with the seat of Lennox love, to her great 
nephew, Alexander, fifth Lord Biantyre.—Sharpe’s 

Peerage. 





———_ 
Porrine THE QueEstion.—‘ Oh, beautiful! oh, more 
than beautiful! for thou to me art hke a dream un- 
broken,” exclaimed the young leader of Israel, “ let 
me breathe my adoration. I offer thee not empire; I 
offer thee not wealth; I offer thee not all the boundless 
tification of magnificent fancy—these may be thine, 

ut all these thou hast proved ; but if the passionate af. 
fections of a spirit, which ne’er has yielded to the fg 
er of woman, or the might of man—if the deep devo- 
tion of the soul of Alroy be deemed an offering meet 
for the shrine of thy surpassing loveliness, | worship 
thee! Since I first gazed upon thee, since thy beauty first 
rose upon my presence like a star, bright with my des. 
tiny, in the still sanctuary of my secret love, thy idol 
has ever rested. ‘Then, then, 1 was a thing whose 
very touch thy creed might count a contumely, I 
have avenged the insults of long centuries in the best 
blood of Asia; I have returned, in glory’ and in pride, 
to claim my ancient sceptre ; but sweeter far than ven. 
geance, sweeter far than the quick gatherings of my 
sacred tribes, the rush of triumph and the blaze of em. 
pire, is this brief moment of adoring love, wherein’ I 
yr + passion of my life!”—[ Wondrous Tale of 

roy. 


REMEMBER ME WHILE FAR AWAY. 








Re -mem-ber me while I jour-ney  o’er _ the world’s wide 





waste; Re - mem- ber me at ear - day, Or when the ev’n - ing’s sha - dow 
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REMEMBER ME WHILE FAR AWAY, 


haste, When highthe —pen-sive moon ap - pears, And night,with all the star - 


train, Gives rest to - man hopes and fears, Re-emem.~ber me far o’erthe main. 
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SECOND VERSE, 


Remember me whene’er you sigh, 

Be it at midnight’s pensive hour, 
Remember me, and think that I 

Return that sigh and feel its power. 
Whene’er you think on those away, 

Or when you bend the pious knee, 
Or when your thoughts on pleasure stray, 
Oh, then, remember me! 
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DOMESTIC ASIDES, 


OR, TRUTH (IN PARENTHESIS.) 
I really take it very kind 
This visit, Mrs. Skinner. 
I have not seen you such an age— 
(The wretch has come to dinner!) 


Your daughters, too, what loves of girls— 
What heads for painters’ easels! 

Come here and kiss the infant, dears— 
(And give it p’rhaps the measles!) 

Your charming boys I see are at home 
From Reverend Mr. Russell’s: 

*T was very kind to bring them both— 
(What boots for my new brussels!) 


What! little Clara left at home! 
Well now I call that shabby: 

I should have loved to kiss her so— 
(A flabby, dabby, babby!) 


And Mr. S., I hope he’s well, 
Ah! though he lives so handy, 
He never now drops into sup— 
(The better for our brandy!) 


Come, take a seat—I long to hear 
About Matilda’s marriage: 

You're come, of course, to spend to-day, 
(Thank Heav’n, I hear the carriage!) 


What! must you go? next time I hope 
You'll give me longer measure; 

Nay—lI shall see you down the stairs— 
(With most uncommon pleasure!) 


Good bye! good bye! remember all, 

Next time you'll take your dinners! 
Now, David, mind I’m not at home 
n future to the Skinners!) 








Te Atmsnouse Boy.—A youth who was brought 
up at the almshouse was lately taken into the family 
ot Mrs. ——, in Pearl street, to run of errands. The 
firstday he became an inmate of her house, the fol- 
lowing dialogue passed between them: “Are you not 
sorry, my dear,” said Mrs. ——, “to leave home?” — 
“No,” answered he, “I don’t care.” “Is there not 
somebody at home whom you are sorry to leave ?” re- 

“No,” replied the boy, “I am not sorry to 
leave any body.” “What, not those who are good to 
you ?” rejoined she. “Nobody ever was good to me,” 

id the boy. Mrs.—— was touched with the child’s 
answer, which strongly painted his helpless lot, and 
the cold indifference of the world. The tear stood in 
her eye. “My poor little fellow,” said she, after a 
short pause, “was nobody ever good to you! have you 
no friend, my dear?” “No, for old dusty Bob, the rag- 
man, died last week.” “And was he your fnend?”— 
“Yes, that he was,” replied the boy, “he once gave me 
a piece of gingerbread !”—{New York Sun.} 

Encouracing Rising Merit.—‘‘ And you are at 
school now, are you?” was the question of a country- 
man to a little nephew, who had a short time before 
commenced his education. “And do you like the 
school, my man?” “Yes,” whispered the boy. 
“ That’s right; you'll be a brave scholar, I’ll warrant 
—how far are you up in your class, my little student ?” 
“* Next te thehead.” “ Next to the head, say you ?— 
come, now, you deserve something for that”—thrust- 
ing four whole cents into the hand of the delighted 
urchin. “And how many are in yeur class?” “I 


_ORIGINAL ANECDOTE, 
Illustrative of American enterprize and daring 
Shortly after the termination of the late war b.tween 
Great Britain and the United States, an American Ck 
tizen, then on his travels in Europe, took passage it, a 
steam boat from Greenock, crossing the North Chan. 
nel to Belfast. On the passage down the river Clyde 
he, with other strangers, being not a little surprized on 
beholding a considerable work of defence thrown up 
on one of the banks of the river at a point so distan; 
from the sea, and in a situation well land locked and 
apparently perfectly safe from the incursions of an ex. 
ternal foe, on expressing his surprize to the Captain of 
the steam boat, (a true John Bull) at so unnecessary a 
fortification having been erected, he replied (liitle 
knowing that he was addressing an American, to 
whom the censures cast upon his countrymen for 
their noble daring, was a high treat) “why, sir, had we 
been at war with any other nation on the earth, a mi. 
litary work in that situation would not have been at 
all necessary. but the d——n Yaakees* are go bold 
and impudent that there was no telling how far they 
would venture to penetrate into the heart of the coun. 
try; I, myself, saw two of their privateers during the 
war come sailing up the river, under a heavy press of 
canvass, within the reach of the Guns of the Battery, 
and thought surely they would be sunk, or at least 
crippled and captured, but to my astonishment and 
mortification, after being fired upon, they wheeled 
about like a coach and four, and made off in safety, 
with their colours flying and drums beating YAN. 
KEE DOODLE.” 





*The term Yankee, is ye in Great Britain to all 
Americans, whether they be of the North, the South, 
the East, or the West, for there they pay no regard to 
our geographical divisions into separate States, but 
know usas only one great nation, who collectively 
won their Liberty, and established their Independence. 





Reraviation.—Some few years since, in the county 
of Penobscot, there lived a man by the nameof H—, 
whose greatest pleasure was in tormenting others; his 
own fi ily was generally the butt of his sport. One 
cold and blustering night, he retired to bed at an early 
hour, his wife being absent at a neighbor's. Some 
time after, she returned ; finding the door closed, she 
demanded admittance. ’“ Who are you?” cried Mr. 
H. “You know who I am, let me mm, its very cold. 
“ Begone, you strolling vagabond, I want nothing of 
you here.” _“ But I must come in.” “What is your 
name 2” “You know my name, it is Mrs. H.” “Be. 
gone! Mrs. H. is a very likely woman; she never bones 
such late hours as this.” Mrs. H. replied—* If you & 
notlet me in 1 will drown myself in this well.” “ Do,if 

ou please,” he replied. She at that time taking up 4 
og plunged it into the well, and retired to the side of 
the door. Mr. H. hearing the noise, rushed from the 
house to save, as he supposed, his drowning wife. She 


tance. “Whoare you?” she demanded. “ You know 
who I am, let me in, or I shall freeze.” Begone, 
thievish rogue! I want nothing ot you here.’ . ut 
I must come in.” “What is your name?” You 
know my name, it is Mr. H.” “Mr. H. isa very 


it to say, she, after keeping him in the cold until she 
was satisfied, opened the door and let him in. 





An Irishman, on a rainy day, was hauling a load of lime 


he began to throw water on it; finding it imereasing, 





and a little girl!” 


drove his cart to a pond and emptied his load in, and es 
claimed, “ there burn, and the divil to ye- 


at the same time sli in and closed the door after | 
her. Mr. H. ied ay in turn demanded admit- | 


likely man; he don’t keep such late hours.” Suffice § 


which, during travel, began to smoke; thinking it on bre 4 
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A Cuncuer.—In the coffee-room at the Bush Ta- 
yern, Bristol, the conversation of the company touch- 
ed on the subject respecting the real or imaginary ex- 
istence of mermaids, when one of the party declared 
in favor of the affirmative. “Oh! real, beyond all 
doubt; I haye seen seven Or more at one time the 
most beautiful creatures I ever beheld, with long hair, 
and their young ones sucking at their breast.” The 
worthy and facetious host of the Bush replied: Sir, Cap- 
tain———, of the , informed me, that, on Sun. 
day morning, @ merman had appeared to his men, 
dressed in gay attire, with his hair frizzled and pow- 
dered as white as a full grown cauliflour, and demand- 
ed to know if the Captain was on board. The Cap- 
tain soon appeared on deck. ‘The merman addressed 
him as follows: “ Sir, I shall feel particularly obliged by 
‘our giving orders for your anchor to be taken up i 
it lies against my street door, and prevents my family 
from going to church.” 








Sree. Trar.—A gentleman who had long been 
subject to the nocturnal visitation of thieves in his or- 
chards, wishing to preserve his property without en- 
dangering any one’s life, procured from a hospital the 
leg of a subject, which he placed one evening in a steel 
trap in his garden, and next morning sent the crier 
round the town to announce, that “the owner of the 
leg left in Mr. ——’s ground last night, might receive 
it upon application.” He was never robbed again. 





OriGINAL AND Trur.—A servant woman, near our 
office, was employed to do the cooking for a family. 
When the hour for dining arrived, the landlady in- 
quired whether dinner was ready ? No, mam, was the 
reply—I have not yet finished stringing the beans. 
The cook was industriously at work sewing the beans 
on strings. Lord, what shall I do, the company are 
waiting. Indeed, mam, I don't know ; you told me to 
string the beans, which Iam doing with all my might. 
—N. Y. Gazette. 





A Harry Itiustration.—A steerage passenger 
must be — uncomfortable, especially when the wea- 
ther is rough, and the waves beating over the sides 
and bow of the vessel. It is perhaps necessary, how- 
ever, that one should have felt the misery of a steerage 
passage, in order to judge of the comparative comforts 
of a packet’s cabin. It is better to begin life in the 
steerage of society, and finish it in the cabin, than to 
ame to walk forward in old age or late in life.—Mac- 

enzie, 


Life is a flower garden, in which new blossoms re 
ever opening as fast as others fade. 

Nature is the mirror of the Invisible One. 

he first fault man commits is to take theories for 
experience ; the second to consider his own experience 
as that of all. 

Where children are, is a golden age. 

tween congenial minds dissensions are most pain- 
ful, as discords are the harsher the nearer they ap- 
proach to concord. 
, Anger wishes the human race had but one neck, 
“ but one heart, grief two tears, and pride two bend- 
AsNeeR, 

T\o things fill my mind with every new and in- 
(teasing admiration and veneration the oftener and 
hore constantly they occupy my thoughts—the starry 

cavens above me, and the morai law within me. 

Forgiveness is the finding again of something lost— 
misanthrophy, a prolonged suicide. 

iere are moments in our life when we feel inclin- 

‘0 press to our bosom every flower, and every dis- 
‘ant star, every worm, and every darkly imaged loftier 
“nt—an embracing of all nature like our beloved. 
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Tue SuLKEY AND THE SoctaBie.—A gentleman and 
his wife were reduced from alife of splendor and luxury, 
by unavoidable misfottunes to a more moderate way of 
living. He had been since their misfortunes extremely 
morose and gloomy, and it was a lively reply of his 
affectionate wife that caused a change. “Wife,” said he, 
one morning, “ my affairs are embarrassed, and it is 
necessary I should curtail my expenses. I should like 
to have your opinion as to the reduction. He spoke 
this in a more gentle tone than usual. “ My dear hus- 
band,” said she, “ I shall be perfectly happy if you will 
get nd of the sulky—and let us retain the sociable.” 





{[SONG.—Translation by Beranger.| 


I’ve lived of late by Doctor's rule; 
And thus = cane beneath his nose) 

Quoth he, “ Your fever we shall cool 
By abstinence, and by repose.” 

But in my heart Love’s voice began, 
“ A gallopade or so were well.” 

I rose and walked an hour with Ann. 
But do not tell, oh, do not tell 
A word of that to Doctor Fell ! 


“ Beware of Bacchus,” says our Sage, 
Our Esculapius, who but he ? 
The purest preacher of the age 
Ne’er so enjoined sobriety. 
But in my heart love’s voice began, 
“ To drink her health, methinks twere well,”’ 
So down I sat and toasted Ann, 
But do not tell, oh, do not tell 
A word of that to Doctor Fell! 


“We must not sing, it hurts the chest,” 
Why here’s a pretty how d’ye do! 
The man must surely be possess'd ; 
Pray God it a’n’t the wandering Jew! 
But in my heart Love's voice ban, 
“ One stave, and all will soon be well.” 
You choruss’d me while singing, Ann ; 
But do not tell, oh, do not te 
A word of that to Doctor Fell! 


“ Affect not womankind,” quoth he, 

“ All passion we must pretermit.” 
Now on my soul the knave must be 

A Trappist, or a Jesuit ! 
But in my heart Love’s voice began, 

“ A kiss would surely make you well.” 
{'m going now for one from Ann— 

But do not tell, oh, do not tell 

A word of that to Doctor Fell! 





An Artist or Asitity.—* W— is an artist of great 
ability,” said one. “I d> not know,” said another, 
“T am certain he is an artist‘of great zrrit-ability.” 





A lady who had been just three days married per. 
ceiving & husband enter, stole secretly behind him 
and gave him a kiss; the husband was angry, and 
said she offended against decency. Pardon me, ex- 
claimed she, I did not know it was you. 
A KISS. 
Cold, cruel girl, pray tell me why, 
you the harmless boon deny? 

*Tis nothing terrible or frightful, 

But warm, sweet, innocent, delightful, 

Joyous inspiring—nay, I swear— 

You doubt? Well, try me—there, there, there. 





Dr. South beginsa sermon on this text, ‘The 3 
of sin is death,’ as follows: “ Poor wages indeed, that 





a man can’t live by.” 
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JOHN WHITE AND SUSAN FRY. 
John White he was the smartest man 
Of all the New Police, 
Though he had but a pound a week 
To keep him and the peace. 


Among his brother officers 
You might have found some bigger; 
* But John White, No. 28, 
Was well know by his figure. 


The servant-maids, as John went by, 
Stole to their doors to talk, 
And so would be long on the step 


Though not allowed a walk. . 
Soon to a cook, one Susan Fry, 
He spoke of faithful love, 
And swore she was, though kitchen-maid, 
All other maids above. 


This cook had vowed that none to her 
Cool treatment should impute; 

So, looking at his uniform, 
She smiled upon his swit. 


He courted her, and called her queen,— 
While she would oft in sport 

Declare his manners mych improved 
Since he had come to court. 


But soon, alas! she found him out, 
And his bright prospects marred— 
Though John, like all the New Police. 

Was always on his guard. 


One night she called to see Jane Sly, 
The cook to Doctor Drake, 

And there, with Jane and oyster-sauce, 
She found her love at steak ! 


Jéhn kept his eyes fixed on his plate, 
at Susan’s fright, 

Who cried, “ For shame!” and then declared 
Next day her wrongs she’d write. 


She sent this touching note to Jane— 
* Yu’ll nevver cee me more; 
For yu ave splitt a appy pear, 
cut me to the core.” 


And then she wrote to faithless John— 
“ Yu kno, sur, I’m yure betters— 

Indede the postman oy I’ve maid 
Sum progress in my letters. 


“T oped for joy, John, when I chose 
My Luv from humbel state— 

For being cook, of coarse I knoo 
Wort broils attend the grate. 


“ But yu’ve deceeved me, so fair well, 
Yu folse and crewel yuth— 

I’ve found, thavgh yu’re one of the ‘ Force,’ 
*Tis not the ‘ Force of Truth., 


“So I’m determined, O, John Wite! 
To plunge into the river— 

And scorn, as I have lost my heart, 
To be a for-lawn liver !” 


To Waterloo Bridge straight she went, 
Poor melancholy soul! 

Where, as she was a belle for death, 
She gave the usual foil. 


Then turning pale at thoughts of Whi 
She scale the ariiga’ brink, rm" 

And, like a fearless kitchen-maid, 
Thus perished in a sink ! 

Jchn lexrnt her fate, and erymg cried— 
“ Alas! my hopes are o’er—- 


HUMOUROUS POETRY. 








Though I have made so much of h 
I find that she’s no more !” oT ter, 


John’s still alive; but grown so thin, 
With constant woes and pains, 


That literary servant —, 
Now call him “ White’s Remains.” 


THE TWO MONKEYS, 
A FABLE. 


The learned, full of inward pride, 
The Fops of outward show deride : 
The Fop, with learning at defiance, 
Scoffs at the pedant, and the science: 
The Don, a formal, solemn strutter, 
Despises Monsieur's airs and flutter ; 
Waile Monsieur mocks the formal fool, 
Who looks, and speaks, and walks by rule. 
Britain, a medley of the twain, 

As pert as France, as grave as Spain: 
In fancy wiser than the rest, 

Laughs at them both, of both the jest. 
Is not the poet’s chiming close 
git A all the sons of prose ? 
While bards of quick imagination 
Despise the sleepy prose narration. 
Men laugh at apes, they men contemn; 
For what are we, but Apes to them? 


Two Monkies went to Southwark fair, 

og wane bed a sourer pe b dragoled folks 
ey fore’d their way through drag, 

Who gap’d to catch ack puddings bib; 
Then took their tickets for the show, 
And got by chance, the foremost row. 
To see their grave, o ing fac 
Provok’d a laugh throughout thie pines. 


Brother, says Pug, and turn’d his héad, 
The rabble’s senagernaiiy ill bred. 


Now through the booth loud hisses ran; 
Nor ended till the show began. 
The tumbler whirls the flap-flap round, 
With somersets he shakes the ground ; 
The cord beneath the dancer springs; 
Aloft in air the vaulter swings; 
Distorted now, now prone depends, 
Now through his twisted arms ascends: 
The crowd, in wonder and delight 
With elapping hands applaud the fight. 


With smiles, quoth Pug, if pranks like these 
The giant Apes of reason please, 
How would they wonder at our arts; 
They must adore us for our parts. 
High on the twig I’ve seen you cling; 
Play, twist and turn in airy ny 
How can those clumsy things like me, 
Fly with a bound from tree to treg? 
But yet, by this applause, we fin 
‘These emulators of our kind 
Discern our worth, our parts regard, 
Who our mean mimics thus reward. 


Brother, the grinning mate replies, 
In this 1 grant that Man is wise. 
While good example they pursue, 
We must allow some praise is due; | 
But when they strain beyond their guide, 
I laugh to scorn the mimic pride, 
For how fantastic is the sight, 
T’o meet men always bolt upright, 
Because we sometimes walk on two! 
I hate the imitating crew. GAY. 
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